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THE BONDS OF A LIFE. 
BY MRS. L. §. GOODWIN. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE POISONED SWEETMEATS. 


TEPPING with a rapid move- 
ment, and a stealthy backward 
glance, Winchester Courtney 
crossed the threshold of his cham- 
ber at the hotel, closing the dvor 
quickly behind him, and drawing 
the bolt. Evidently he had some- 
thing to conceal, and wished for 
privacy. It was an early hour of 
the evening. A lamp was burn- 
ing on his dressing-table, as when 
he had left the room, not above 
twenty minutes before. 

Seating himself, he took from 

parate pockets two packag 
the last verysmall. On his darkly 
handsome and youthful face—he 
could scarcely have seen his threc-and-twentieth 
year—sat a sinister, malicious expression, which 
would have struck any one as inharmonious, and 
positively not habitual. In figure he was of medium 
height and genteel proportions, and except a certain 
nervousness of manner, evidently likewise a momen- 
tary feature, carried with him an air of high breed- 
ing and decided refinement. 

In the moment we have spent scanning his appear- 
ance,Courtney, leaning forward in his chair, has open- 
ed the two parcels upon the table. The first and largest 
is merely a handful of sweetmeats; the second, a 
minute quantity of white powder. With the point 
of « penknife he proceeded to pierce some of the 
sweetmeats, and introduced into them the almost 
impalpable powder. 

This done—the powder expended, he burned in the 
lamp the scrap of paper which had contained it, 
cleaned his penknife carefully, and returned it to his 
pocket; then, at the opposite side of the room, wash- 
ed his hands in a marble basin. Returning again to- 
ward the light, the angry expression of his counte- 
nance had changed to one of specious triumph, as if 
some dark deed which had been contemplated were 
well accomplished. His eye upon the sweetmeats, 
looking so harmless and inviting, but with death in 
them, he said, between his teeth: 

“Curse the fellow! Curse him, I say—though I do 
not often take oaths into my mouth. I am mistaken 
if I have not an enemy less within twenty-four 
hours.” 

Resuming hat and gloves, he went out, merely 
swinging the door after him, which stood slightly 
ajar, with the lamp still burning in the room. 

It now becomes necessary to say that Winchester 
Courtney was affianced, and to as lovely a girl as the 
city of New York could boast. Isabel Gwynn had an 
only brother, three years her senior—which is to say 
he was of the same age as Winchester Courtney. The 
two young men had been fast friends; but, as has 








a marriage engagement, sanctioned by the young 
lady’s parents. In the afternoon of the day we have 
mentioned, the young men met in adown-town read- 
ing-room, in the near vicinity of Courtney’s lodgings. 
Customary salutations were exchanged; indeed, on 





the part of Courtney there appeared a degree of cor- 
diality not usual of late; for, finding that the other 
had business which would detain him till evening, he 
urged him, instead of returning home that night, to 
share his bed at the hotel—an arrangement to which 
Gwynn at length consented. 

Quitting his room in the manner described, Court- 
ney did not return to it again. An hour after, he 
was at the Brooklyn Ferry, waiting for a boat. He 
crossed over, and remained all night in the house of 
a friend. Next morning, as the family were at break- 
fast, and he with them, a messenger arrived with the 
startling intelligence that Arthur Gwynn had been 
found dead in his bed at the —— Hotel. 

Startling news indeed it seemed to all present. 
Winchester Courtney turned pale as death, gave a 
vacant, horrified stare about him, sprang up from his 
chair and went out, and was not seen afterwards. 
Whither he went, or what end made, none knew; yet 
none thought of connecting his disappearance with 
the death of his friend. Several of the Gwynn family 
had died of heart disease, and Arthur’s mother now 
recollected that he had cumplained of certain symp- 
toms which went to prove the existence of the malady, 
and confirm the physicians’ opinion as to the cause of 
his death. Arthur was laid in Greenwood, and the 
sod which has covered so many a secret, covered 
another. 

As may well be imagined, Isabel’s grief at her 
double bereavement was intense and unyielding. At 
first, however, and for days and weeks, she found 
excuses for her lover’s absence, and hoped and watch- 
ed for his return. Thus Providence does not let its 
heaviest stroke fall at once, crushingly, but shields 
with its own hand the defenceless head, till it is in- 
ured to the dispensation. When at length a body 
was taken from North River, which was believed to 
be his, although in an advanced stage of decomposi- 
tion which prevented identification, her sorrow had 
gradually merged itself in resignation, and she was 
almost prepared to meet her fate calmly. 

True, she went no more into gay circles; and when 
suitors again ventured to kneel at her feet, she gave 
toall, kindly but decisively, the one answer—“ I shall 
never marry.” Her friends prudently forbore rea- 
soning with her against this resolve, though, from 
their observation of the world, secretly hoping that 
time would change it—and as will be seen, the event 
justified their anticipations. 





CHAPTER II. 
A CHARMED LIFE. 


“An! I once thought it would be a happy day that 
I should set my foot on the shores of the Old World. 
There is a wide difference whether one comes as an 
ordinary traveller, or as an exile, a—shall I say it?— 
a fugitive from justice. My life is changed. What 
have all worlds of interest to me now? Cut off for- 
ever by my own act from the society of her who was 
to have made my heaven below, I feel myself a lost 
spirit, condemned already. O Isabel! Hush! I will 
not so much as speak that name—a name too pure 
for the lips of her brother’s murderer. 

“If I could bear all—if the consequences had fallen 
on me alone! Does ever a mortal bear the result of 
evil doing alone? Alas, no! But to think I should 
have brought this long woe on the woman I loved 
more than my own existence! And all for the sake 
of indulging a petty malice—the giving license to an 
angry temper. God have mercy on me! Heaven 
knows it was for her sake I fled. For myself, it would 
have been far easier to die a felon’s death, than to die 
this lingering death of remorse.” 

The young man was walking by the Seine, while 
thus bitterly communing with himself. It was the 
evening twilight; the clouds hung low, dripping rain, 
and were met by a gray fog, piled upon the surface of 
the river. Already wet to the skin, he stepped be- 
neath the archway of the pont neuf for temporary 
shelter. As he did so, the white figure of a female 
shot out of the depths of the retreat, glancing across 
his vision, and before he could decide whether it was 





spirit or mortal, a deep splash amid the chill waves, 
together with a sharp, thrilling moan, told of another 
tragedy being enacted on the stage of this strange 
life. 

A few seconds intervened, when a heavier plunge 
succeeded the first; but the latter, instead of sinking 
and drifting away inertly, made the rushing waters 
echo with the strokes of a swimmer, till his fingers 
clenched the white garments, and the almost whiter 
face of the wearer, its rigid outline half veiled in 
dripping hair, was raised above the surface. 

“Rel me, ieur!” gasped the wretched 
female; ‘I have no need of you. Je n’ai pas besoin 
de vous. Jevisamort. Ihave never had one desire 
of my life granted; I will at least have this.” 

Struggling with all her might, she tore herself from 
the grasp of the man who would have saved her, and 
forcibly projected herself backward amid the deeper 
waves. But again he foll d, again clutched the 
white dress, and dragging it through the black, re- 
sisting waters, which seemed to cling to their prey, 
bore the burden, now senseless and lifeless, to the 
shore. But almost completely exhausted as he was, 
he would have found it difficult, if not impossible, to 
gain the bank, save that a powerful man, who appa- 
rently had watched all that had passed, stood there, 
coolly waiting for the moment of rendering his 
assistance. 

** Lift this poor creature out first,” the youth man- 
aged to say; “I think I can still help myself.” 

“It is quite wonderful, monsieur,” returned the 
man, whose occupation during fifteen years had been 
to drag the corpses of suicides out of the Seine. 
“Perhaps monsieur is the friend of this young 
woman?” 

“Indeed, no—not in the sense you mean, though 
she seems to have needed a friend, poor creature! I 
never saw her till the moment when she dashed her- 
self into the stream from the foot of the pier. I fear- 
ed then having frightened her, and that she had fallen 
in by accident; but it would seem otherwise, for she 
demanded to be left to her fate, and resisted my efforts 
to save her, as long as her strength lasted. 

“J dare say.” And looking at the stranger with 
the air of one who seeks to solve a mystery, the man 
presently added, “‘ You must be an American?” 

“Tam.” 

*‘ Your name, monsieur?” 

“Call it Mylo—but that is not a matter to waste 
time upon. Where shall this poor girl be conveyed?” 

He was bending over the inanimate form, a moment 
since instinct with life—a life which, though despised 
by herself past endurance, was to be respected by 
her erring fellow-mortals as a spark from the 
Eternal. 

“To the Morgue,” answered the man, unmoved as 
before. ‘ Monsieur has heard of the Morgue? It is 
by far the most perfect establishment of the kind in 
the world.” He said this with a little chuckle of de- 
light. ‘Doubtless mademoiselle’s friends will come 
there to-morrow—her lover, perhaps—to recognize 
her body, and take it away.” 

“ But she may not be dead. Surely resuscitation 
will be attempted, and not a moment is to be lost.” 

The other looked at him with a kind of pity. 

“ Bless you, monsieur, it could dono good,” hesaid, 
at length. ‘ Do you not see that look of fixed despair 
in her face? She is one, without a doubt, who would 
be in the river again by this hour to-morrow evening. 
There, you can do nothing more, monsieur,” the man 
added, seeing that the youth had raised the shoulders 
of the drowned girl, carefully supporting her head, as 
if to assist in bearing her from the spot. ‘‘I will call 
a gens Varmes. The night is cold; you had better 
hasten to a public house—or, for aught I know, you 
have friends in Paris with whom you are staying— 
but in any case, hasten to dry your wet clothing. 
You look none of the strongest. You have acted very 
benevolently; I shall not forget your name of Mylo; 
what has now passed will make an item for the 
Moniteur.” 

The young American heard not a word of this com- 
mendation; the dreary burden he had laid again 

















upon the quay, and, staggering back a few paces, he 
sank down apparently inanimate as itself. 

Not until three weeks from that date did Mr. Mylo 
awake to consciousness from the terrible fever which 
attacked him, asa consequence of his exposure in 
attempting to save the life of a human being. A 
stranger ina strange land, kind hands and hearts 
had yet been about him in his need; yet mingling 
with the gratitude his heart desired to raise to the 
Giver of every mercy, was ever the wordless appeal 
to those about him—in the language of the poor sui- 
cide, whom he had against her will rescued from the 
cruel Seine—“ I wish not to live; I have no need of 
your help—let me die!” 

Death, however, refused to be supplicated of him 
as of her; and in three weeks more he was able to 
travel—I should say, to resume his wanderings. 

Mr. Mylo was among the mountains of Switzerland, 
and one evening entered a compact little town, some 
fifteen miles from the capital. Though the hour was 
still early, the streets wore a strange aspect of deser- 
tion—or would have done to one whose state of mind 
left him his ordinary powers of observation. He was 
on foot, having quitted the diligence an hour before; 
he carried in his hand a small portmanteau. 

Men in military garb, footmen and mounted, and 
all thoroughly armed, slowly patroled the street, ap- 
parently to guard the principal entrance to the town; 
yet the pale young American, so far from being chal- 
lenged, was allowed to pass with silent deference; 
and on his inquiring for a hotel, a sergeant was in- 
stantly despatched to conduct him thither. Here 
and there on the way were seen the colored lights of 
an apothecary’s store; and with this single exception, 
all places of business were closed. 

Upon the traveller and guide approaching the steps 
of the little inn, the latter hurried suddenly forward, 
to where the landlady, seated in a mass on a low stool 
in the porch, was rocking herself to and fro in a half 
idiotic manner, appearing to take no account of out- 
ward things. 

“My good woman,” he said, in the native tongue, 
“the doctor has come.” 

She started to her feet, exclaiming in return: 

“God be thanked!” 

Mr. Mylo—Winchester Courtney of the preceding 
chapter—besides the absence of mind which deaden- 
ed all his faculties, was by no means a proficient in 
German; had it been otherwise, he would have heard 
himself greeted many times with the same expres- 
sions from the windows of dwellings as he came along 
the street. The same reasons had prevented his 
gaining from the conversation of his fellow-travellers 
in the diligence such information as must have de- 
terred any but a madman from coming to that town. 

It was the tones and appearance of the sergeant 
and landlady, rather than their words, which at last 
attracted his notice. When the woman, clasping 
under her chin with her left hand a large outspread 
black garment wrapping her about like a pall and 
descending below her short skirts to the ground, came 
forward with an earnest ‘God bless you, sir!” and 
offered to show the young man to his room, where he 
could rest and refresh himself briefly befure entering 
on his arduous duties, he managed to say: 

“T perceive, madam, there is some mistake, and 
that Iam mistaken for some other person.” 

“What! are you not the young American physician 
at Berne?” 

“Tam an American, but no physician.” 

“What!” said the woman again; “and have you 
not known what is come upon us in this doomed 
town?” 

“T am entirely unaware.” 

“The Lord pity you, then! A fearful contagion— 
a kind of plague, has broken out among us, and young 
and old, rich and poor, are being swept to the grave 
by it. My husband died forty-eight hours ago, and 
was buried the same night. For a week our town 
has been under military guard, no one being suffered 
to go out or to come in. We heard that a young 
American physician, a student at Berne, had recog- 
nized the terrible disease as one he had met with in 















happened elsewhere, as soon as Arthur discovered an 
attachment springing up between his sister and 
Courtney, his jealousy was aroused. Courtney's 
friendly visits to himself were highly agreeable; but 
the idea that he might come in and claim the prize of 
the household was too presumptuous; and while 
pride prevented a manifestation of his sentiments 
publicly, he took no particular pains to conceal from 
its object his disgust at the turn affairs had taken. 
The courtship, however, went on, and ripened into 
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his own country, and that he was coming to us with 
a remedy. No stranger can possibly conceive the 
terror which reigns over us. There is death in every 
household; the well are paralyzed with fear, the sick 
have no nursing.” 

The landlady uttered these words in a croaking 
wail that bore hardly a resemblance to the human 
voice, and sank abjectly into her seat again. The 
young traveller stood near, watching how the shadow 
of despair settled deeper and deeper, making half 
frightful her once comely face. For a minute or two 
she appeared to have forgotten his presence; then 
looking up, she repeated: 

“The Lord pity you, sir. You look ill and weak— 
you will be an easy victim. Your good angel must 
have forsaken you—it was not she who led you into 
this dreadful place.” 

‘Forsaken me, indeed!” whispered the young man 
to himself, turning a shade paler. 

“And you so very young—far away from home, 
too,” the woman went on. “Have you friends—a 
mother and sisters—a sweetheart, perhaps—in your 
distant land?” 

“ My friends are few enough on the earth,” he re- 
plied, mournfully. ‘ My life is nothing to any one— 
less than nothing to myself. You need not pity me 
—no, no; it is the best thing for me to be here.” 

*“ What—have you no fears of the infection?” 

“None. I may die of it, but I have no fears.” 

To the woman there was the sublimity of heroism 
in this reply. Abject terror was depicted in every 
face that had met her own; but here was one in the 
morning of life, able to rest on his fate calmly, accept- 
ing life or death with equal trust in the great Ruler 
of events. With instinctive reverence she rose and 
stood before him, dropping her pall from her—like 
one who should come forth from the dead, to bask in 
the sunlight of life. 

“If you would but be the doctor,” she said. 

** How mean you?” 

* See, the people are thronging the porch, straining 
their hollow eyes to get a look at you, every one self- 
ishly eager to bear you first to his own dwelling, that 


these people, men and women, will fall dead in their 
places that moment it is proclaimed to them you are 
no doctor, but only a simple traveller. Half an hour 
since, I verily thought I had theinfection; I am well 
now. Could you not cure others as you have cured 
me?”’ 

“Assist me, my good woman, and I will try. Bid 
these terrified ones wait here for medicines, and 
meantime show me to an inner chamber.” 

Ten minutes later, the foremost of the excited 
throng were pressing their way outward, clutching 


act as an elixir of lite to themselves and the doomed 


parched tongues their gratitude for the mercy which 
had sent them at last this wonderful physician. 
The person acting in that capacity did not stop 


and of penury, fearless himself, and inspiring cour- 


regarded as their saviour departed out of the town, 
himself: 


When, barely three days afterward, it was reported 
that the young American physician had died at Berne 
of the contagion from which they had been delivered, 
none doubted that he had given himself a martyr for 
their sakes. 

The Crimean war was at its height. In the course 
of one of the hardest-fought battles of that destructive 
campaign, the officer in command desired to send a 
message to one of his subordinates, where the space 
to be crossed was continually ablaze with the fire of 
the enemy. Already three brave Englishmen who 
had attempted the duty, had fallen almost at the 
outset, and lay blasted before the mouth of belching 
Russian cannon, and yet again the gallant Havelock 
called a volunteer. This time it was an American 
youth who instantly responded. There was no flash- 
ing of the eye; his face was pale, but not in view of 
the danger he coveted; coolly, unflinchingly, he went 
forward, executed his commission ; recklessly, madly, 
as it seemed, recrossed that sea of flame, safely and 
unscathed, to the astonishment of every beholder. 

Months rolled on, and the American was journey- 
ing through an Italian forest. Though preferring to 
travel solitarily, he had been induced to accept a seat 
in the carriage of another traveller; they were at- 
tacked by robbers, a pistol aimed at his head was the 


ful ally of disease. At once the plague began to be 
stayed. Health and order were restored. The | make manifest what I am.” 
inhabitants returned to business, and he whom they 


** Neither here have I found that which I sought.” 


in the eyes of the world, he stood branded as the 
murderer of Arthur Gwynn, the brother of his be- 
trothed. No punishment the law could have Inflict- 
ed would have half equalled the suffering he had 
endured; nevertheless, he said, the ends of justice 
were not answered. 

Chastened now, and fully recovered from the dark 
insanity that had settled upon him when first obliged 
to feel that his rash act had sent the soul of a fellow- 
being unransomed before its Maker, satisfied that 
guilt cannot be expiated by the guilty, he had 
resolved, and was on his way to the scene of his 
wrong doing, to deliver himself up to receive its just 
reward. This purpose, by lightening his conscience 
of half its burden, had brought back the old smile to 
his handsome face, which had more of sterling char- 
acter in its expression than formerly. P 
Opposite him, in the railway carriage which was to 
take him to Dover, sat a woman, her face hidden by 
a veil. Something in her air, which was decidedly 
French, had attracted his notice for a moment, as she 
entered and took her place. When the gentleman, 
roused from his absorbing thoughts by the stopping 
of the train at the first station, again glanced in her 
direction, the female had raised her veil, and he at 
once recollected her as the head chamber-maid at the 
New York hotel, where the fatal deed of his life had 
been perpetrated. 

He perceived that the person likewise recognized 
him, and without a shadow of the dread which here- 


a similar probability, addressed her, asking how long 
she had been in her native land. Madame replied to 
his question, adding smilingly that indeed she could 
not help expressing both pleasure and surprise at 
seeing him alive. Courtney’s manner rather encour- 
aged than checked her advances, and the woman 
remarked: 

“Tt was so sudden, monsieur’s disappearance, on 
the very night, I remember, that the young gentle- 
man, Arthur Gwynn, died in his bed.” 

Mr. Mylo—the name by which he had been known 
in Europe—did not even shrink at this reference, but 


the sick there may be ministered unto. A score of | sat like many a soldier, who, brought off the battle- 


field to hospital with a shattered limb, says to the 
surgeon, ‘ Proceed with your work of amputation, 
sir; you need not trouble yourself to confine me—I 
will not stir.” Nomore was there the slightest touch 
of bravailo, like one who wishes to conceal his guilt, 
and defy accusation. 

“Yes,” he said, speaking rather to himself than to 
her; ‘‘ the same night—the very same.” 

“And I am certain,” continued the madame, 
“among your acquaintances, not one but would as 
soon think of seeing Monsieur Arthur come out of his 


with half nerveless fingers the potions which were to grave in the New York Pere la chaise, as of seeing 


yourself, monsieur.” 


of their households, and pouring out from dry and Courtney looked at her to see if she really were in 


earnest. Could it be that his agency in his friend’s 
death had never been discovered or suspected? Often 


secret of young monsieur’s death.” 


“T do not mind teliing monsieur,” said the femme 
de chambre, after a pause, ‘“‘ what I did not choose to | America.” 
amid the blessings of the multitude, yet saying to | tell at the time, or ever in America. I know the “Thank you!’’ 


Very probably she did, her listener thought; his 


“Do you know that? Are you positive—are you 
even reasonably certain, that Arthur Gwynn did not 
lodge in my room and die in my bed?” 

** Monsicur is very excited. I am as sure of it as of 
my own life.” 

“But I had invited my friend—that is, Arthur 
Gwynn, to share my room that night.” 

“It may beso. At the examination, as I recollect 
well, it was brought out that the young gentleman 
came in about nine o’clock and inquired for you, and 
being told you were out, called for a room—which 
was given him by chance in quite another part of the 
hotel, as I have said.” 

“Do you know he did not go to my room that 
night? Think again. Be sure you have in mind the 
case of Arthur Gwynn, and not another.” 

For nearly a minute the woman looked at him in 
silent amazement. She could not understand the 
nature of the passionate excitement which had seized 
upon the man. 

“ They said he went immediately to his room,” she 
finally rejoined, ‘‘and indeed I saw the waiter con- 
ducting him there; and every step, as you must be 
aware, was taking him further from the wing in 
which your room, monsieur, was situated. To con- 
vince you that I am not forgetting the occasion, I 
will tell you what did happen in your room the rame 
night. Something, but not a man, died there— 
stretched across the fuot of your bed. Could mon- 
sieur guess?” 


tofore had crept coldly about his heart at thought of| ‘Go on!” cried the listener, impetuously. 


* The dead body then was the carcase of Jocko. 
Monsieur must remember Jocko to the end of time— 
the pest of a monkey belonging to the Cuban gran- 
dee—the detestable wry-mouthed brute—the torment 
of the whole house?—but monsieur le Cuban would 
suffer him to roam at large, and would fly in a rage 
almost if one defended himself against the sharp 
claws. His master was more angry than I can de- 
scribe when Jocko came to that sudden end, but 
every one else was as glad as he was sorry. He 
threatened to shoot you, and the people in the house 
at least thought you were keeping out of his way. 
And when you were fished out of North River—for 
you were fished up from the river, monsieur, having 
been dead a long while—there were low surmisings of 
foul play, but the grand Cuban was already de- 
parted.” 

It is doubtful whether Winchester Courtney heard 
the last few sentences. His head had drooped upon 
his breast, his furm had gradually settled forward, 
till, as the train was breaking up on coming to a sta- 
tion, he fell from his seat, striking his forehead upon 
the one opposite, and Jay motionless and wholly 
unconscious. 

His fellow-traveller, the alarmed French woman, 
shouted aloud and rapped on the window of the car- 
riage. Assistance came, the apparently lifeless young 
man was transferred to a sofa in the gentleman’s 
rvom, and a surgeon called, the femme de chambre 


as he had imagined pursuit—had dreamed of being | remaining by, while the train went on without them. 
here. With the good landlady, whose house was | overtaken by offended justice, had he been all this A quarter of an hour after, the young man was re- 
without guests, he went from street to street of the | time chronicled with the dead, of whom even their 
smitten city, visiting alike the abodes of affluence | enemies can afford tospeak kindly, and might he yet, 


stored from his swoon to the remembrance of all that 
had just passed. It was for this symptom the elegant 


if he chose, pass among his countrymen as an inno- | little maid had lingered. Courtney motioned her 
age, directing sanitary measures, and stilling by his | cent man? bi 


presence the tempest of excitement, the most power- | It matters not,” he thonght, “Iam mot aninno-| ‘‘ Have I made you lose your train, madame?” 
cent man; 1 only yearn for the moment when I shall ‘No, monsieur; it was here I was to stop, and my 


nearer, and inquired: 


sister has met me. I am sorry for monsieur’s illness, 


guilt, then, was not altogether unknown. 


woman, ‘not quite « legal inquest, I believe; had I 
been called, I must have told all; I was not called, 
so there was no occasion for revealing what might 
bring blame on us,and could not bring Monsieur 
Arthur to life.” 


himself. ‘ What can the woman mean?” 





messenger of death to his companion, while he was 
permitted to escape—nay, was left unharmed. 

The traveller would have crossed the Mediterranean 
into Egypt. The vessel in which he sailed was wreck- 
ed, and of all on board, a single soul was saved. That 
solitary survivor was the young American, who had 
held his life so cheaply. 

“ Tt ia useless,” he said; “‘ the more I seek my fate, 
the more does it elude my grasp!” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE REVELATION, 
WINCHESTER COURTNEY had returned to France. 





Three years had gone by since he quitted his native 
soil, in that hour when, to his own conscience if not 





“There was a kind of examination,” pursued the 


“ Bring blame on us—on us ?” repeated Courtney to 


“The poor young gentleman was suffocated with 
as.” 
“What! No, no—you are mistaken, Madame 
Fontenay—you are thinking of some other instance.” 
“But I assure you not,” persisted the woman, 
“though monsieur says it so vehemently. ‘I went 
into the chamber before any one else, and saw, as I 
supposed, the young man asleep.in bed. The door 
was not locked; I had believed the lodger gone out. 
He lay there, and the room dense with gas. I have 
never seen air like what it was in that chamber. No 
one could have breathed it more than a single mo- 
ment, and lived. I held my breath long enough to 
shut off the gas where it was escaping, and to throw 
open a window, then went away without saying any- 
thing to any one. I had not thought monsieur had 
been dead; he was looking so easy and fresh and 
lifelike. I but thought he soon would have died.” 
While the femme de chambre had been speaking, 
the other had listened with staring eyes and suspend- 
ed breath, and the earnest attitude of one who has 
vital interests in believing what he hears, yet knows 
too well it is not true. 
“T can prove to you ina word that you have de- 


with some friends perhaps. 


Ishould think. But my sister waits. 
monsieur. Adieu, monsieur.” 





THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 





ceived yourself, Madame Fontenay,” he said, huskily. | 
“There was no gas in the room. At the time of 
which we are speaking—however it may have been 





building at all.” | three years before, slight as they had appeared to him | said the minister. ‘ That settles the dispute,” said 


species—-the pest of the household, as the French 
maid had said—huxd stolen into Courtney’s room, 
overset his inkstand on some valuable papers, gnaw- 
ed off the cord letting a picture down from the wall 
and breaking the glass, escaping as the occupant en- 
tered the chamber. In his justifiable wrath, the 
latter had sworn vengeance on the monkey, and ac- 
cordingly poisoned the sweetmeats fur his eating, 
When Courtney left his room, he did so fur the 
especial purpose of giving Master Jocko the chance 
of making another raid there, in which he might 
obtain the reward of his many misdeeds. He had no 
intention of being absent an hour; but learning that 
a friend in Brooklyn had received some very distress- 
ing intelligence, he was impelled to go instantly and 
offer his sympathy. His invitation to Arthur Gwynn 
entirely escaped his mind, crowded out by the new 
train of thought, nor recurred to it again till the re- 
ception of the tidings which had made him so wild 
with self-reproach; for he never doubted that his 
friend had met his death by eating of the sweetmeats 
prepared for the troublesome brute, and that by his 
thoughtless act he made himself guilty of the life of 
a fellow-creature. 

Was it possible that his hands were clean of that 
stain? Could it be that he might claim again the 
love of a pure and beautiful woman? How would 
Isabel receive hin? He well knew she had loved 
him as few women ever love; had time and absence 
and these bitter circumstances altered that devotion? 
The momentous question would soon be answered; 
till it should be, every moment seemed an'age. His 
heart beat high with hope, as with hurried footsteps 
he turned into the fashionable square, and saw the 
familiar mansion one grand illumination! 

He stopped short upon the opposite corner, as if 
confronted by bristling bayonets. His eyes never 
once turned from that mansion, with its evidences of 
a festive occasion. Every moment came carriages 
along the lighted street, deposited their elegant 
freight at those steps, and rolled away. 

After some time the young man began to recover 
himself a little. Perhaps the parents of Isabel were 
celebrating their silver wedding. Twenty - two, 
twenty-five—yes, it was just about the period for a 
silver wedding. But could he go in and mingle with 
the guests? he asked himself. His heart cried out 
alone for Isabel. Yet he could not bring himself to 
turn away and wait another morning. While he 
stood thus deliberating, trying to quell his anxious 
fears,a man with a carpenter’s saw upon his arm 
came up and paused beside the Anglo-American, his 
eyes directed to the same objects. 

“Can you tell me, my good friend, if there is a 
party at Mr. Gwynn’s to-night?” 

“Why, yessir,” replied the man; ‘ the young lady, 
Miss Isa, will be married to-night. It's to bea grand 
wedding, they say.” 

Winchester Courtney had heard his question an- 
swered. Some moments still he remained, not how- 
ever looking toward the mansion, but coldly inert 
almost as the iron post against which he leaned for 
support. Slowly he turned from the spot, entered 
fie first car which overtook him, and proceeded to 
the same hotel and passed the night in the same room 
in which he had lodged before that terrible crisis of 
his fate. How he spent the hours, must be left to the 
imagination to portray; he seemed to himself hardly 
a sentient being. 





but hope it is past, and that he soon may see his fine Morning came; the hours went by, but the travel- 


ler did not quit his room. He had concealed his face 
as much as possible the evening before, and so avoid- 


It was a fervent ejaculation—something far above | ed recognition. A servant appeared at length, and 
the common return for good wishes expressed. He | inquired if the man wanted anything. 
extended his hand to detain her a moment longer; “Yes,” replied Courtney, desperately; “ bring me 
but his only utterance looked out of his eyes. Mad- | the Morning Herald.” 
ame Fontenay, with a true woman’s instinct, read It was brought. The young man clutched the still 
his question, and hesitating a little,answered, naively: | damp sheet, and turned the pages, till his fixed eye- 
“If I might be so bold, I would tell you one thing | balls rested on the paragraph they sought. 
It concerns the lady—monsieur knows whom 
I mean—the poor young gentleman’s sister. Miss | pride’s uncle, Augustus Gwynn, Esq.—John_Adol- 
Gwynn is one of the last objects I have seen in your | phus Derby, M. D., to Miss Isadore Maria Farley, 
beautiful America. She came on board the steamer, daughter of the late Judge Farley, of Cincinnati.” 
She has put off her| His fingers relaxed, and the paper fell to the floor. 
mourning, and is very beautiful, and also very happy, | He gathered it up again, and held it close to his eyes, 
Bon voyage, | though not at all near-sighted, while the marriage 


“‘ Married, last evening, at the residence of the 


notice was re-perused by him. Then the bell was 
rung violently, and the staring waiter ordered to 
bring a copy of another daily paper. The latter was 
found to contain substantially the same information 
respecting the wedding. 

Courtney rushed out of the hotel, and once more 


WHOEVER can conceive the mingled doubt and de- | made his way up town. But no details of his meet- 
light of the bursting chrysalis, or that higher birth, | ing with Isabel will be attempted. Enough, that her 
of which it is the emblem—a parting soul trembling | hand was still free, that her heart had ever been con- 
between its prison life and the summons to rise and | stant to her first love, and that then and there, to 
wing its flight to heaven, may sympathize with Win- | the joy of her family, she renounced her resolution 
chester Courtney day by day, while recrossing the | of never marrying; and shortly after followed in the 
ocean toward his native shores, in the uncertainty of | steps of her fair cousin, who had been her foster sister 
what would befall him there regarding the love he | during the sad days now happily ended. 
had vainly, for the sake of its object, endeavored to 
crush out of a heart no longer deserving. As the 
agent, however unintentionally, of her brother’s 
death, he could never have sought a meeting with One night a judge, a military officer, and a minister, 
Isabel Gwynn; but from the moment his mind was | all applied fora lodging atan inn where there was but 
released from the rack by the revelations of Madame | one spare bed, and the landlord was called upon to 
Fontenay, a single desire had absorbed his whole | decide which had the best claim of the three. “ Ihave 
being—the desire of yet possessing her hand. 

The voyage duly ended, he rushed upon the quay, | cer. “ T have sat as judge twenty years in R——,” 
| and half wildly through the streets of his native city. | said the judge. ‘‘ With your leave, gentlemen, I have 
since—gas had not been carried to that wing of the | The events of the night previous to his departure | stood in the ministry twenty-five years at M——,” 





A JUST DECISION. 


lain fifteen years in the garrison at ——,”’ said the offi- 


’ 


“Ah, monsieur refers to that part of the hotel in | at the time, momentous as they had proved, stood | the landlord. ‘ You, Mr. Captain, have lain fifteen 


which his own room was situated. It was on the | 
floor above, far in the opposite wing, that his friend 
was found dead.” 


out in relief before him. 
That evening the Spanish gentleman’s miserable | the aged pastor has stood five-and-twenty years, so 
pet—the imost ill-natured and mischief-loving of his | he certainly has the best right to the bed.” 





years; you, Mr. Judge, have sat twenty years; but 
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BY AUGUST BELL. 


A little knoll, a mossy rock, 
A maple branching over, 

And in the fleld a fleecy flock 
Nibbling the sweet white clover. 
The simplest spot beneath the skies, 

And yet to me ‘twas paradise: 
Since there, one day in summers flo 
I won my darling for my own, 


A festive hall, a brilliant crowd, 
Where mirth and glee rose high, 

And with the music wild and loud 
Gay dancers floated by. 

A lordly palace full of cheer, 

And yet to me ‘twas blank and drea) 

Since there I knew my darling flow: 

My dreams all wrecked, my heart n 
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Our Mercting at Brother F 


of that part of Southern Ilinois known a 
protracted meeting was going on at the li: 
P—, and thither I took my way, accor 
Rev. Mr. J——, who, like myself, was ala 
the American Egypt. 

“«« P——. was too small to accommodate : ' 
ors attendant on the meeting, so arrang 
to be made, when night came, for sending ! 
bers home with the country brethren, Br 
and myself fell to the charge of old Brothe - 
at intervals from the commencement of t 
ment had been calling out, ‘Come o: 
brethren, as many of you as will—l ha 
plenty of it, and I want you to come and 
it.’ 

“Now, I must confess that I had m 
that Brother Flint was making rather toc 
blow, but of course there was no other 
than to go; so we went—Brother T—, | 
at least fifty others, men, women and chi! 
“In due time we reached the abode 
brother who had ‘ plenty of it;’ which a! 
out to be a log cabin, having one room a’ 
feet square, with a kind of shed in front a: 
door, erected, perhaps, for the occasion, 
with green boughs from the surrounding 
good lady and her four grown daughters, 
ing of half a dozen smaller fry, crowd 
door to receive us, or, rather, to see us. 
were dressed in the fashion of the co 
Sandwich—that is, meal-sack-shaped 
gores set in to admit of walking. 

“ Very soon after our arrival the door 
unhinged, which, together with a few | 
soon took the shape of a table under the 
per was set up and announced. A glan 
me that there was cnough for at least 
hungry men, but that it would have °° 
three hundred hungry men to have ea‘ 
were thankful, nevertheless, and went qu 

a long succession of tables, selected for 
according to our respective ages, until 
fully satisfied. 

“After supper was over it was und 
somebody had to preach. I was called uv 
feeling in the proper mood, I managed t 
Brother L—. 

“The minister took his position in th: 
cabin, the ladies, as many as could get 
side, while all others located themsel\ 
around the shed. A hymn was selecte 
after which Brother L—~, who was an 
calist, set the tune at a high pitch, and 
running through the words. 

“Scarcely a stave had been performe: \ 
came from under the floor of the cabin, «: 
rious points around it, a series of the mo 
yells that one could imagine, and in the » 
pell-mell among the congregation tumbl« 
er Flint’s six or eight large foxhounds, 
stations, and increasing their yells, im: 
front of the preacher. Of course it brouy 
to an abrupt stop, and produced an eff: 
present not altogether suited to the occw 
“The good lady of the house haviny 
forces, soon, by the hearty applicatio: 
sticks, rolling-pins and other offensive : 
weapons, drove the excited canines fror 
and placed a guard around to prevent f 
ruptions. The hymn then went on, bir 

be a full success until about half had 
when an unusual flourish in some one’ 
haps, cause:l the dogs to boil over again, 
guard in a body. Upto the preacher 
with lungs in earnest exercise, which, 
the rattling of broomsticks, and the ‘ 
angry female voices, create] a scene th 
most have set at defiance the fertile pen 
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A TRUE TALE OF THE AMERICAN }t. , 


BY JAS. PARISH STELLE. 
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perhaps—all good friends, all in a friendly 
all reasonably talkative. Many wise thin, 
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BY AUGUST BELL. 


A little knoll, a mossy rock, 

A maple branching over, 
And in the field a fleecy flock 

Nibbling the sweet white clover. 
The simplest spot beneath the skies, 
And yet to me ‘twas paradise : 
Since there, one day in summers flown, 
I won my darling for my own. 


A festive hall, a brilliant crowd, 
Where mirth and glee rose high, 
And with the music wild and loud 
Gay dancers floated by. 
A lordly palace full of cheer, 
And yet to me ‘twas blank and drear: 
Since there I knew my darling flown, 
My dreams all wrecked, my heart made stone. 
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Our Rlecting at Brother Flint’s. 


A TRUE TALE OF THE AMERICAN EGYPT. 





BY JAS. PARISH STELLE. 


THERE was a little assemblage of us—half a dozen, 
perhaps—all good friends, all in a friendly mood, and 
all reasonably talkative. Many wise things hud been 
said, and a few stories had been told, though the lat- 
ter had not yet gone all around at the time of which 
I write, but had just reached in regular order the 
turn of Rev. Mr. Sands, a returned chaplain of the 
army, and a minister of fine talents and reputation. 

** Yes,” said he, ‘‘ it was once my lot to make a tour 
of that part of Southern Illinois known as Egypt. A 
protracted meeting was going on at the little town of 
P—., and thither I took my way, accompanied by 
Rev. Mr. J——, who, like myself, was also a tourist of 
the American Egypt. 

«* P—— was too small to accommodate all the visit- 
ors attendant on the meeting, so arrangements had 
to be made, when night came, for sending large num- 
bers home with the country brethren. Brother T—— 
and myself fell to the charge of old Brother Flint, who 
at intervals from the commencement of the arrange- 
ment had been calling out, ‘Come on with me, 
brethren, as many of you as will—l have just got 
plenty of it, and I want you to come and help me eat 
it.’ 

“Now, I must confess that I had my suspicions 
that Brother Flint was making rather too extensive a 
blow, but of course there was no other alternative 
than to go; so we went—Brother T——, myself—and 
at least fifty others, men, women and children. 

“In due time we reached the abode of the old 
brother who had ‘ plenty of it;’? which abode turned 
out to be a log cabin, having one room about sixteen 
feet square, with a kind of shed in front and over the 
door, erected, perhaps, for the occasion, and roofed 
with green boughs from the surrounding woods. His 
good lady and her four grown daughters, to say noth- 
ing of half a dozen smaller fry, crowded into the 
door to receive us, or, rather, to see us. The adults 
were dressed in the fashion of the country—a la 
Sandwich—that is, meal-sack-shaped frocks, with 
gores set in to admit of waiking. 

“ Very soon after our arrival the door-shutter was 
unhinged, which, together with a few loose boards, 
soon took the shape of a table under the shed. Sup- 
per was set up and announced. A glance convinced 
me that there was enough for at least a hundred 
hungry men, but that it would have taken fully 
three hundred hungry men to have eaten it. We 
were thankful, nevertheless, and went quietly through 
a long succession of tables, selected for the purpose 
according to our respective ages, until all appeared 
fully satisfied. 

“ After supper was over it was understood that 
somebody had to preach. I was called upon, but not 
feeling in the proper mood, I managed to substitute 
Brother L—. 

“‘The minister took his position in the door of the 
cabin, the ladies, as many as could get in, being in- 
side, while all others located themselves under or 
around the shed. A hymn was selected and lined, 
after which Brother L——, who was an excellent vo- 
calist, set the tune at a high pitch, and commenced 
running through the words. 

**Scarcely a stave had been performed when there 
came from under the floor of the cabin, and from va- 
rious points around it, a series of the most unearthly 
yells that one could imagine, and in the next instant 
pell-mell among the congregation tumbled old Broth- 
er Flint’s six or eight large foxhounds, taking their 
stations, and increasing their yells, immediately in 
front of the preacher. Of course it brought the music 
to an abrupt stop, and produced an effect on many 
present not altogether suited to the occasion. 

“The good lady of the house having rallied her 
forces, soon, by the hearty application of broom- 
sticks, rolling-pins and other offensive and defensive 
weapons, drove the excited canines from the crowd, 
and placed a guard around to prevent further inter- 
ruptions. The hymn then went on, bidding fair to 
be a full success until about half had been sung, 
when an unusual flourish in some one’s voice, per- 
haps, cause:l the dogs to boil over again, and to break 
guard in a body. Upto the preacher they rushed 
with lungs in earnest exercise, which, coupled with 
the rattling of broomsticks, and the ‘ git outs!’ of 
angry female voices, created a scene that would al- 
most have set at defiance the fertile pen of Dante. 





“Victory again crowned the efforts of Sister Flint 
and her forces, but this time it was thought best to 
give up the singing, and go on with the other parts 
of the service. Accordingly Brother T—— led in 
prayer. He is very earnest in prayer, and generally 
lifts his voice to a high key. On this occasion he 
rather outdid himself, unfortunately, though, for his 
eloquence soon warmed up even the hounds, and 
here they came like so many steam-whistles, having 
once more eluded the vigilance of the guard. Find- 
ing the minister no longerin a standing posture, they 
seemed to think something new was expected of them, 
so they seated themselves close around him, and with 
open mouths only a few inches from his face poured 
out their feelings in a manner that added nothing to 
the gravity of the spectators. 

“Tt was plain to be seen that Brother T—— was 
becoming worried, and was engendering a disposition 
to umit forms, for he arose to his feet, and so soon as 
the dogs had been pelted away, launched at once into 
his discourse. But even this was not to go on with- 
out interruption, for the dogs, though they had been 
removed some distance from the cabin, finally made 
asweep round the guards and broke in upon him, 
destroying one of his most elegant flights of eloquence. 
It was toomuch! Human nature could not endure 
it, and turning to old Brother Flint, he said witha 
voice not altogether shorn of sternness: 

*** My brother, I am sorry to say that in my opinion 
this is the first time your dogs ever heard either sing- 
ing, preaching or praying! The services are conclud- 
ed! Will some one hand me a drink of water?’ 

“A gourd containing at least half a gallon was 
brought. Brother T—— drank what he wanted, after 
which a question arose, mentally, as to what he 
should do with the remainder. Looking around he 
saw, as he thought, an open space through the crowd 
towards the outer world, and along this he launched 
it. 

* Now it happened that a man very much the worse 
for liquor had entered the congregation at an early 
moment, and not being in an excellent condition to 
stand alone, had leaned for support against one of the 
posts of the shed. Feeling no deep interest in the 
services, he had gradually fallen asleep and settled 
down by the post until he had attained a sitting pos- 
ture on the ground. And it further happened that 
his location was immediately at the further end of 
the open space alluded to, and that the whole con- 
tents of the gourd lit full in his face and over his per- 
son. You may imagine the effect. It brought him 
up all standing, after the manner of a spring monkey 
from a boy’s toy box, differing from the latter in the 
fact that he knocked his fists together with a whack 
that could have been heard for rods around, and 
screamed at the very top of his voice: 

“¢Thunder and lightning! Look here! —~- —, 
I can lam the yearth with the feller that done that, 
and I'll do it!’ 

“ And thus ended our meeting at Brother Fiint’s. 
My Egyptian friends were but little profited by it, I 
am afraid.” 

In conclusion the writer would say that his story 
is not a reflection on the character of modern “ Egyp- 
tians.” It dates todays gone by, and times have been 
rapidly changing within a few years. 
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My First Attempt at Poetry. 


BY E. D. WILDER. 


SoME years ago, it became impressed on the mind 
of one of my pretty acquaintances that I was a poet. 
A poet! shade of Homer! what an idea! Never shall 
I forget the afternoon when she came to me with a 
very grave face, and asked me to write a few verses 
in her album. 

Verses!” replied I, in unaffected astonishment, 
“¢verses,’ my dear—I would say, Miss Helen—I 
don’t write verses!” 

“ Pshaw! come now, do oblige me.” 

‘* But you know, I don’t write verses.” 

“Well, poetry, then, if that suits you better.” 

“ Poetry!” exclaimed I, hardly suppressing a laugh, 
so ludicrous appeared the whole matter; “ worse and 
worse. Why, I never wrote a line in my life.” 

* Pshaw! you know better—you know you are a 
poet.” 

This was too good. I looked in the glass in silent 
wonder, that any one should read poetry in that com- 
monplace book face, there, where prose was sv legible 
in every line! My gravity melted like wax, and gave 
way to an uncontrollable burst of laughter. Helen 
snatched away her book and started off in a pet. 

“ But Helen, my dear girl! you are not leaving me 
in anger.” 

I had to exert all my logic, ay, and rhetoric, to 
appease her. 

“ Will you write in my album?” 

“ Yes, prose, my dear creature, as much as you 
please.” 

“Prose!” And her pretty nose was turned up with 
a toss of ineftable contempt. 

“ Ay, prose; why not prose? you shall be muse; 
as for the Pinides—” 

** Will you write some verses in my album?” said 
she, rising and struggling to get free. 

‘Here, Helen, Helen, for heaven’s sake! yes—any- 
thing you please, if you will only—”’And she gave 
me a smile that almost repaid me for the strangula- 
tion 1 had nearly suffered in making the rash promise. 

It was ten o’clock, in my study—the light burned 
blue, and I sat at my desk, in the full agony of com- 
position. I had promised, buna fide, to write poetry, 





it was too true, but how! what! The “ what” was 
more readily resolved than the “how.” There was 
no lack of ideas, and had I been writing my vernacu- 
lar tongue, prose, they would have glided off my pen 
as freely as the ink; but the training of them to the 
jog-trot of rhyme was the difficulty. I would seize 
upon a striking idea, but before I could get a strait 
waistcoat upon it, and teach it to go to the measure, 
its spirit evaporated; all likeness to its original self 
was destroyed, and I had a limping and sprained 
verse for peradventure an appropriate and beautiful 
thought. Thus I sat for hours, with every sensation 
between perplexity and despair chasing each other 
through my bosom; and if our feelings always cast 
their shadows on the countenance, I must have made 
an amiable appearance. At last I started up withan 
exclamation so emphatic that it startled even myself, 
wreaked my vengeance on my unoffending paper by 
hurling it in a thousand fragments into the fire, and 
threw myself on the bed in my clothes. After tossing 
myself into a reeking perspiration, I at length had a 
dream. I was on Helicon, riding Pegasus to water 
at Hippocrene. Methought the pond seemed unusu- 
ally shallow, and was full of fish; the winged horse 
stuoped to drink; he drew up the whole fountain at 
a draught, and left the fish flapping and spattering 
in the mud and slime. At the same instant ‘a com- 
pany of amateur bull frogs struck up a full chorus in 
the neighboring rushes. It was now that I observed, 
for the first time, the size, color, etc., of the beast I 
was riding; he was so low that my feet nearly touch- 
ed the ground; his coat was dingy white—and, O 
horror! his ears were a fuot long! In an agony of 
disgust I tried to dismount, but the ill-favored ani- 
mal opened his mouth to the deep thorough bass, to 
the pean of the frogs, and set off, full gallop, towards 
a precipice of prodigious descent. He stopped short 
on its brink, and—over I went, like a stone from a 
sling—down—down—while the hateful beast rose 
caracoling and braying most lustily into the air. I 
awoke, just before I reached the bottom, and felt as 
if all my bones were broken. I had lain uncovered 
all night and taken a prodigious cold. “She shall 
pity me,” thought I. I saw Helen that morning; I 
put on my feeblest look and coughed with a sepul- 
chral back that I thought would touch her heart. 

** Bless me! how hoarse you are,” said she. ‘ Have 
you written in my album?” 

I wished her album in the fire. How unfeeling to 
think of it—to speak of it, in the suffering condition 
she saw me in; I felt piqued. 

“You shall have your poetry,” I said, inwardly, 
“ay, though Pegasus is a donkey, and the muses 
dead, or turned fish-women; ay, though there be not 
a friendly hand within ten miles to bring me a cup of 
Castaly, you shall have it.” 

In this vein I set to work. It is astonishing what 
a brightener of the wits a little anger is; it is almost 
equal to inspiration. My pen travelled prodigiously ; 
hexameters, pentameters, iambics, galloped over my 
paper as if mad; followed by whole troops of trochaics, 
an apestics, dythyrambics, and every “ic” and 
“meter” that has pressed into the service of rhyme 
since the day of Pindar. Thus I drove on for I should 
judge three hours; I was transferring the last stanza 
from my paper to the album, when I heard a light 
step behind me. Iwas in my subject and did not 
look up. 

‘Bless me! two whole pages!” said the voice of 
Helen, close to my ear, with something very like 
alarm in it. 

“ Ay, two pages!” said I, knocking the ink from 
my pen and fetching a long breath, for the last line 
was written. 

** But where is the beginning?” asked Helen. 

“Turn over,” said I; and she turned and kept 
turning. 

“Why, Will! one, two, three, four, as I live! seven 
pages!” 

Seven? ay, seven,” said I, composedly. “I cannot 
very well write more at present.” 

* More?” cried she; ‘‘why, Will, I only wanted a 
few verses!” And she looked at the book, and turned 
the leaves backwards and forwards, with such an in- 
describable look between bewilderment and dismay 
that for my life I could not help laughing. Her lip 
was up in a moment. ‘ 

“ You ordered poetry, did you not?” 

“But so much!” said she, still turning the leaves. 

“Much?” said I; “why I thought of putting ina 
poem in four cantos.” 

She now pouted in good earnest. 

“Come, come,” said I, flipping her under lip with 
my finger as children sometimes do their own, “ you 
will learn better than to tempt a man out of his ele- 
ment again. Why, it is putting Pheton out the 
chariot of Phoebus. And then, it is such a Herculean 
task for me to open and shut the floodgates of rhyme, 
that my customers must either not have a drop or be 
content to be deluged. And then,” continued I, ris- 
ing, ‘the high thought that I was laboring for you, 
and at your order, was so inspiring that there was no 
such thing as stopping except from pure fatigue. 
Why, Helen, you have no idea of the potency of a 
lady’s fiat. It is enough to make an untaught Jap- 
anese give a sermon in French; or the poor ‘darkey’ 
of the South attempt the notes of Jenny Lind; or 
plain, prosaic me assume the airs of a poet, and trot 
my foundered Pegasus over all the flowerbeds of 
Helicon; or—” 

“O, a truce to this nonsense!” cried Helen, impa- 
tiently; ‘“‘ but how—where are you going? you have 
not put your name to it yet.” 

“There I must beg most positively to be excused. 
I will engage to sign all the prose I write but that 
perilous stuff! excuse me—” and I made my escape. 
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This was my first essay at rhyme; but O, the ink I 
have shed, and the stuff I have perpetrated since. 
But why will the ladies, since they must have albums 
—and truth to say, we feel proud of having the privi- 
lege of hanging a simple garland in these bowers of 
memory—why will they prefer bad poetry to tolerable 
prose? What a piece, for instance, might I have 
written on the above occasion, had IT been permitted 
to use the natural language of my heart, which was 
prose, every lisp; but which I defy all the mad riders 
of the winged horse to surpass in the living glow of 
nature and sincerity. Musical numbers add, it is 
true, pathos and energy to the outpouring of love; 
a loftier tone to the aspirations of devotion or of }:at- 
riotism; and a more ardent character to the breath- 
ings of friendship. O no! for when I say in simple 
prose, ‘‘I am thy friend—be mine,” I am as sincere, 
and mean as much, as if, with the powers of Byron, 
Milton and Moore, with all the muses to aid them, I 
had woven it into a stanza, and had it set to music 
for. the harp of an ange!! 
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THE BLIND MUSICIAN. 
BY SANFORD E. BULLARD. 


MANY years ago, there was an old man who stroll- 
ed about the country, in the northern part ot Massa- 
chusetts, and entertained people at whose houses he 
stopped, and also on the highways and in other places, 
with strains of music from a bagpipe. His hair was 
bleached by the suns and frosts of threescore years 
and ten, and his form was bending downwards to the 
grave. He was almost entirely blind, but he could 
perceive the outline of a human form, although he 
could not distinguish one countenance from another. 
He could direct his movements in daylight, and es- 
pecially in the bright sunshine, with much accuracy. 
He was accompanied by a little dog, who followed him 
in all his excursions, and assisted him to tind the way, 
and therefore he was seldom lost. He received daily 
a few pennies from people who listened to his music 
with admiration, for he was a skilful player. Some- 
times he was treated rudely, and again he heard kind 
words, and smiles were bestowed upon him which he 
could not see. Sometimes he wandered from choice 
into the fields and woods, and then his sightless eyes 
led him into devious ways, despite his capacity to 
travel. His dog always knew when he was lost, and 
would seize his garments and try to pull him in the 
right direction. 

Towards the close of a wintry day he entered a 
house and sought shelter for the night. The fire 
crackled merrily on the hearth, but the owner refus- 
ed his request in terms which fell heavily upon his 
ears. The latch rattled beneath his trembling hand, 
and a tear-drop glistened in his eye, but he made no 
reply as he shut the door and passed from the inhos- 
pitable dwelling. His way lay across a plain, snow 
was falling fast, and the wind chilled bitterly the old 
man’s form. He trudged on slowly and painfully, 
and soon lost his way. The little animal seized his 
master’s tattered garments and vainly endeavored to 
draw him back into the road. The storm increased 
rapidly, snowflakes fell thicker and faster, the cold 
wind blew fiercer, and he felt that he must soon yield. 
He wandered a short distance from the highway and 
sat down on a log beneath a tree, where he was 
partially sheltered from the storm. His fate was 
indeed very severe and appalling. 

His dog crouched and seemed to sympathize with 
him in his misfortunes. He thought of the happy 
days of his childhood and youth; of his strong man- 
hood, when he was in the prime of life, and the old 
age now upon him and full of adversity, and he re- 
membered the time when he could see, and finally 
he thought of the man who refused him shelter for 
the night and from the pitiless storm. But he had 
little time for reflection, for the cold was fast creep- 
ing over him. He teck out his bagpipe and began to 
play, for it was the only source of consolation left to 
him now. Every strain vibrated through the heart 
of the old man, and his dog answered to the music, 
ashe had been taught todo. The musician played 
on the bagpipe until his hands were so benumbed 
with cold he could hoid it no longer, when the instru- 
ment fell from his grasp and was buried in the snow 
at his feet. He attempted to rise, but his physical 
powers were no longer under the control of his will. 
He shouted repeatedly and with the energy of des- 
peration, “I am freezing to death!” 

The dog barked furiously, as if to aid his master in 
his call, and when the old man ceased his cries he 
ceased also, as if he comprehended the situation and 
wishes of the blind musician. A traveller was pass- 
ing along the road and he heard the cries of thedying 
man and shouted in return, “* My horse is loaded!” 

The old man heard the words and gave himself up 
for lost. The wind howled mournfully through the 
trees, moaning a requiem for the departing spirit of 
the blind musician, 

Morning dawned, the storm had ceased, and the 
sun shone bright and beautiful. Some woodcutters 
came to the spot and found the dead bodies of the 
deg and his master, which they buried on the spot. 

A quarter of a century has passed, the ploughshare 
has passed over the grave, and trees have grown up 
around it, but it can be identified by aged people in 
that vicinity. Our sketch is true to life. I have 
stood by the grave of that old man, in the solemn 
hours of night, and reflected upon his miserable 
death and the inhumanity of the nocturnal traveller, 
and the man who denied shelter to the blind 
musician. 
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SUPPLICATION. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


“The crisis comes to-night!" 
How deep the words are sinking in my heart; 
O, how much their meaning is to me! 
My life will know of joy its sweetest part, 
Or drift out to despair's dark sea, 
At break of morning light! 


Why is the eve so lovely ? 
Ah! ‘tis only torture now to walk abroad, 
This anxiety so fills my breast ; 
Hours seem years since I have borne the load; 
In contrite prayer alone is rest; 
Sleepless and wandering lonely. 


Yet no longer can I bear 
Within the bounds of this still room to wait 
The slow passage of that doomful hour, 
That Time has given to the hands of Fate; 
Mistrustful of this fickle power, 
Hope's smile I dare not wear. 


Yonder woods I ‘ll seek, 

And in their quiet aisles pray unto God 
Not to my lips be this draught forced; 
My knees shall humbly grovel in the sod, 

If through praying is his wrath coerced; 
My stern will shall e’er be meek. 
. * * * * * * 
Well, the livelong night is o'er, 
And in earnest supplication have I knelt 
In Nature’s temple through it all; 
O, it has availed me much, for I have felt 
That power divine the heavy pall 
Will raise from my soul once more. 


To my little cottage home 
I hasten, meeting the doctor at the door; 
His first words were, “* Your wife will live!"’ 
Only could I whisper, “* Praise God evermore !"’ 
Thee to me, O partner, has he give, 
From the portal of the tomb! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AFTER LILIES. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


BEULAH LINLY was reading by the open window 
of her room ; so absorbed in her book had she become, 
that she had ceased to heed the perfume of the rust- 
ling lilacs just outside, and had forgotten to glance 
up to watch the bird that was building a nest on one 
of the largest lilac boughs—secure from any harm 
from the girl who sat so much in the room. 
The girl was pale-browed and dark haired, with 
eyes and mouth of passion and of intellect, and as she 
turned over the leaves of Bettine’s correspondence, 
her face showed that she, too, was enchanted by that 
enchanting child. The hands that held the book were 
delicate and white—they told that, though one saw 
her apparently at home in this farmhouse, no work 
had soiled her hands. 
A sharp, whizzing sound, and a swift arrow sped 
through the lilac, and buried its barbed head in the 
arm of Beulah, which rested on the window-sill. A 
look of anger and alarm flashed over her face; she 
leaned forward, and with her other hand swept back 
the leaves, and looked out. A boy of thirteen or 
fourteen stood a short distance away, with his bow 
in his hand. He was looking with anxious face up 
at the window. When Beulah saw him, she ex- 
claimed: 
“Alf, you were trying to hit that bird?” 
The boy cast down his eyes in ashamed assent. 
‘Well, I’m glad you didn’t hit him, but you’ve 
shot me instead. Run and ask Dr. Harrison to come 
and take the arrow out—I shall tear my arm if I do 
it.’? 
Alf dropped his bow in terrified haste, and was out 
of sight in an instant. 
Beulah put her bookmark in, then pressed her 
handkerchief on the few drops of blood that were 
oozing from the wound. The steel barb was buried 
out of sight in the fair, round arm. Beulah looked 
at it with a solicitous expression of self-pity, then out 
at the bird’s nest with a congratulatory smile, which 
the bird, had he been there, would have appreciated. 
A hurried knock at the door, followed by the en- 
trance of a portly woman with floury hands, which 
she was hastily wiping on her apron. 
“What has Alf been doing now? I heard you 
speak sort of quick and sudden to him, and then he 
scampered away. Has he been destroying your 
flowers, again?” 
“No; he’s been destroying the beauty of my arm.” 
She pointed to the arm which lay across her lap, 
and added, with a slight laugh, “‘ there’ll be an em- 
bellishing cicatrice there after this.” Then with a 
contraction of the brow, ‘‘ But it does ache. I wish 
Alf would hurry up the doctor!” 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Marle’s face rapidly passed from 
shocked and alarmed to the sympathetic, and after 
an exclamation of pity, she hurried to bring towels 
and water, and had them ready just as Alf entered 


instruments in his hand. In the boy’s excited state, 
the doctor could hardly tell whether he was summon- 
ed to amputate a limb or pull a tooth—so he entered 
with rather a concerned face. 

One look from his mother sent Alf Marle out of the 
room, to wander in the yard in a state of suspense 
till the doctor should come out. 


Alf had brought, and she was a little disappointed at 
not seeing the familiar face of the old physician. The 
man bent over the wounded arm, then looked up at 
the proud, beautiful face, and said: 

Linly; it will pain you considerably.” 

with it in his hand. 


take it out as quickly as possible?” 


supposed it my duty.” 


with a smile: 


the room, followed by the physician with a case of 


“TI shall be obliged to cut the arrow out, Miss 
He selected an instrument, and paused a moment, 
“ Yes, I expected that,” Beulah said. ‘ Will you 


** Will you take ether?” 
“ No.” 
“ T was sure it was useless to ask the question, but 


quick, skilful strokes, and the arrow lay on the table, 
and he was binding up the dripping arm, and saying, 


“You may faint, Miss Linly, if you wish; your 
blood flows freely enough to warrant it.” 
“Do you recommend it as being lady-like?” asked 
Beulah, with a smile that was brilliant in spite of 
her paleness. 
There was a luminous glow of pleasure and recog- 
nition in the eyes of Mainstone, as he replied: 
“A fainting-fit would add something to the inter- 
est of the time, but I hardly believe it would improve 
it.” 
*“ Then I will not make the trial,” answered Beu- 
lah, leaning back in her chair. 
The doctor was watching her closely. 
** You will drink some water,” he said, holding it 
to her lips. 
“Thank you.” After she had drank, she added, 
“in truth, I do not feel like an athlete.” 
*‘In truth, you do not look like one,” said Main- 
stone. Hastily holding some salts towards her, he 
said, “ Inhale this.” 
Beulah tried to do as she was bidden, but some- 
how the ammonia seemed far away. Her last thought 
was that she should faint, after all, and she was con- 
scious of feeling angry with herself and astonished. 
She opened her eyes to meet the black, magnetic 
eyes of Mainstone looking with steadfast gaze down 
into hers. Cheeks and lips grew faintly colored, and 
she turned her head aside, but Mainstone’s glance 
was instantly averted, and he said: 
“ You see you changed your opinion; we wont com- 
plain of what is so evidently a woman’s privilege.” 
Beulah had found her voice, and she said: 
“Which is a woman’s privilege, to lose conscious- 
ness, or to change one’s mind?” 
“It was to the latter I referred.” 
It was a slightly satirical smile that curled Beu- 
lah’s lip. Mainstone took his hat, and said: 
“1 leave you in Mrs. Marle’s care. If you will al- 
low me, I will call to-morrow.” 
He bowed, and went away. 
“ Tthought you sent for Dr. Harrison,” Mrs. Marle 
said, busy putting up things. 
“So I did; 1 am sure I don’t know where Alf found 
Dr. Mainstone so quick.” 
“Well, he did just as well, I suppose, though I 
don’t know anything about him.” 
Mrs. Marle left the room, giving the injunction 
for Beulah to lie down, a recommendation which 
Beulah felt too weak not to heed. 
Lying quietly on the white-draped bed, and gazing 
at the purple blooms that drooped the window, Beu- 
lah fell asleep, and dreamed, not of Mainstone and 
the arrow-wound, but of the enthusiastic heart of 
Goethe’s child-friend. 
A faint, timid knock at the door awakened her. 
She said, “come in,” and the curly head and deject- 
ed face of Alf appeared. He came slowly forward, 
and sank on his knees by the bed. 
Beulah smiled at him, for he looked as if his heart 
was almost breaking. This stranger girl, who had 
lived through the spring in Alf’s house, had inspired 
the most exaggerated idolatry in him. She was to 
him the realization of the beautiful world which in 
his manhood he meant to enter—though he knew he 
never could find anything or anybody so beautiful 
or enchanting as Beulah. 
Beulah could not but be conscious of this adoration ; 
she loved the boy, in spite of his wild temper and im- 
pulsive heart, perhaps for that very reason. Beulah 
put out her left hand and laid it on his head, 
“T know you feel badly,” she said, softly. 
* Shall you ever furgive me?” he exclaimed in a 
broken voice, without raising his head. 
“How could you want to kill that bird?” she 
asked. 
“ But I was thinking about hitting you,” he said. 
“And J was thinking about the bird, Alf. I did 
not think that of you.” 
Alf’s sobs burst out at this. He raised his tearful 
face, and said, withas much anguish as a man would 
have infused into his voice: 
*O, Miss Linly, are you disappointed in me?” 
Earth seemed to offer no consolation, if such was 
the case. Beulah’s soft smile comforted him a little. 


“You see, I never thought of firing, till I happen- 
ed to see the bird fly in the bush, then I shot before 
I thought. Ithought I should die when I knew1 
hit you. Will you let me kiss your hand—not the well 
one?” 

“Yes.” 


the fingers. He wiped the tears from his eyes, and 
said: 


drew his head down. His eyes flashed with boyish 
devotion. 


made Alf supremely happy. Never in all his lite did 
Beulah looked at the man as he took her arm and | he forget that kiss. He went toward the door, and 
hand in afirm grasp. It was a dark, very handsome 
face, that bent down over her. She had seen it once 
or twice in the village church on Sunday, and had 
been told that he was Dr. Mainstone who lived in the 
next town. 

She remembered this, then her eyes were fascinat- | looked as if he would when he came out, and I met 
ed by the glittering steel he held in hishand. A few 


pausing with his hand on the latch, he said: 


Harrison’s office; I am sorry.” 


him in the garden.” 


the door, and went down stairs in a sort of trance of 
happiness. 


—Beulah’s arm resting in a broad ribbon that was fas- 


wouldn’t call him todo any errand, when the gate 


*T suppose I must go now.” 
* But you may come again.” 
His face brightened a little, but he still lingered. 


“ Yes, I did see, but please say so.” 
Beulah threw her arm over the boy’s neck, and 


“ Dear Alf, I forgive you; kiss me.” 


The unexpected , the opul of the forgiveness 





“IT met Dr. Mainstone, as I was running to Dr. 


“Why? He did very well.” 
“T’m afraid he will get a notion of coming here; he 


“What an idea!” laughed Beulah; and Alf shut 


Next day, Beulah and Alf were out in the garden 


tened around her neck, and Alf, watchfully devoted, 
walked by her side. The boy had just expressed a wish 
that nobody would intrude, and that his mother 


clinked, and Dr. Mainstone came along the path. 
Hearing their voices, he came to where they stovud. 
“Good morning, Miss Linly. You are in good 
hands, I see. I need not ask how you are,” and he 
glanced at the boy. 

The boy’s frown disappeared before the smile of 
Mainstone. He did hope the doctor wouldn’t say 
anything about his shooting; he need not have fear- 
ed, Mainstone had too much tact, and too kind a 
heart. They went into the house, and Mainstone 
examined the arm. 

“ Your youthful blood will heal the wound rapidly,” 
he said, ‘meantime, be careful not to use your arm 
so as to open it afresh.” 

He carelessly looked at the books which Beulah had 
brought down to the parlor, and the next time he 
came he brought a couple of volumes so well suited to 
Beulah’s taste as to cause her some surprise. 
Her arm healed, but still Mainstone came, and the 
days grew longer—then warmer and warmer, till 
July glowed with sultry fire upon them. 
“ You see, it’s just as I told you,” said Alf, mean- 
ingly, swinging his books, and standing in the yate- 
way, ready to go to school. 
* What is just as you told me?” asked Beulah, 
looking up with some curiosity; “that you would 
spoil your buoks if you let them drop in that way?” for 
the cord had just slipped off, and they fell violently 
on the moist gravel. 
“I did not say anything about my books,” he an- 
swered, picking them up “ but I did say I thought Dr. 
Mainstone would get in the way of coming here—and 
there he is again, coming over the hill. I hope he 
wont fancy his calls are professional visits, if he does, 
I can’t imagine money enough to pay him. Good-by, 
there’s the school-bell,”’ and Alf darted off. 
A few steps from the gate, Alf met a tall stranger, 
elegantly, yet carelessly dressed in gray cloth—hav- 
ing a handsome face, and long, drooping, yellow 
moustache. His bright blue eyes saw the boy, and 
he paused in his walk, and asked: 

“Can youtell me where Mrs. Marle lives?” 
Alf pointed to the tree-hidden house he had just 
left, and said, ‘“‘ There,” scrutinizing the man with 
renewed interest. 

“Ts there a Miss Linly stopping there?” 

“ Yes sir.”” 

The stranger walked on, after his hasty “thank 
you,” and Alf went to school, thinking, “Now V’ll 
bet Mainstone will have to look out.” 

When the stranger reached the gate, he paused a 
moment, evidently restraining an eagerness which 
he felt intensely. He leaned on the gate, slowly draw- 
ing off his gloves. 

Amurmur of voices reached him; he glanced in the 
direction from whence they came, and saw, between 
the trees, two persons. The white, patrician hand on 
the bars grasped its support a little closer, and the 
fire of suspicion or jealousy came to his eyes. 

He saw two dark, handsome faces, one, the face of 
aman unknown to him, the other, that of Beulah 
Linly. He saw the profile of Beulah’s face—she was 
listening intently to something the gentleman was 
saying. 

The stranger swung open the gate, and walked up 
the path. Beulah turned quickly to see who it was, 


at the new comer, and knew that he saw the sudden 
tremor of her fingers, the electrical change in her 
eyes and mouth. He leaned against a tree, and 
watched her as she stepped forward to meet the 
man. 

“Mr. Douglass! This is indeed unexpected!” 
upon her. 


ing her hand, but not retaining it an instant. 


unusual. 


you brought me any news from home?” 








Beulah had seen it was not Dr. Harrison whom 

















Alf rose, and bent over, and touched his mouth to 


“And not unpleasant, I hope,” said Douglass, tak- 
His | she carried in her hand. 


voice had that sweet, deep melody in it, which is so 


“T vame direct from New York; there is no news, 


town—but you know how devoted he is to his bust- 


did not know my intention, or they might have sent 
you special despatches.” 


voice and words affected him. 

“Then, indeed, I am glad I yielded to the impulse 
which bade me come,” he said. 

Beulah turned, and approached the spot where 
still 1 ined. She introduced the two 
gentlemen to each other, and had a dim idea that 
they were not over cordial, though excessively polite. 


“Dr. Mainstone was just telling me that the pond 
with its lilies awaited us,”’ Beulah said ; “ not beneath 
this midsummer sun, though, but to-night, with the 
moon to aid us. You are @ stranger to our sylvan 
beauties, Mr. Douglass, will you go with us?” 

Beulah gl 1 at Mainstone, and, in compliance 
with that look, that gentleman hastened to say: 

“T beg you will accompany us, Mr. Douglass.” 
Douglass bowed in silence, thinking of the “ our” 
Beulah had used, and not anticipating any pleasure 
from such an excursion. 

After a few moments Mainstone left, and Douglass 
stood alone with Beulah, looking down at her, as she 
sat on a low seat built round a tree. 

** Have you renounced New York forever?” he ask- 
ea, after a constrained silence, which it did not seem 
in Beulah’s power to break. 

“For all the summers, I hope,” she replied; “if 
one can be happy anywhere, it is in the long, warm 
days in the country.” 

“You are wiser than your city friends,” he said, 
with a bitter smile. ‘‘ Then to enjoy your society af- 
ter April, one must discover your retreat, and follow 
you thither. Was it kind of you to go off and not tell 
your friends—not tell me ?” 

The indescribable accent upon the last words vi- 
brated strangely on the heart ‘of Beulah, but she 
replied in nonchalant tones: 

“T really did not think myself of sufficient conse- 
quence to announce my departure.” 

“ But when I saw you the very night before you 
left—”’ continued her companion. 

Beulah well remembered that night—the remem- 
brance of the self-control she had exerted then agitat- 
ed her strangely. 

He bent, and took the hand which lay in her lap. 
A crushed rosebud was dying in it. 

“Why do you destroy it?” he asked. “Give it to 
me—it is emblematic. Miss Linly, lam sorry I came.” 
She looked up quickly. Asif in answer to her si- 
lent question, he asked: 

“Who is the man who just left us?” 

“ Dr. Mainstone, of T——. I was accidentally hurt, 
and he was called in; that is how I came to know 
him.” 

The blue eyes looked afar off, and Beulah looked 
fearlessly up at him. It wasa noble, Saxon face, and 
somehow reminded the girl of everything chivalrous 
and pure. She rose. 

‘Will you come into the house? I did not mean 
to seem inhospitable.” 

Beulah was conscious of a constraint in her man- 
ner—it irritated her, but she could not help it. 

“ You have not seemed so; I will go back to the 
hotel, as I have a few commissions to execute for a 
friend of mine. I hope to see you to-night.” 

His tone was coldly polite, but his eyes burned, his 
heart was on fire. 

“T was a fool!” he exclaimed to himself, as he 
walked rapidly back, ‘‘a fool to follow this girl; she 
will never love me. I need not feel troubled about 
that Mainstone—my fate was inevitable betore.” 

Alf came home from school, boiling over with curi- 
osity. He narrowly watched Beulah’s face as he ques- 
tioned her. Beulah replied in indifferent monosylla- 
bles. At last, laying down his knife and fork, Alf 
exclaimed : 

‘Well, I don’t care what you say! I’ll bet on that 
Mr. Douglass! See if I aint right,” and dropped the 
subject, to Beulah’s infinite relief. 

The moon smiled that night with tropical splendor 
and softness. Mainstone and Beulah sauntered slow- 
ly along the path, waiting for the laggard Douglass. 
Over the west, a bank of dark blue cloud was extend- 
ing ragged edges, into which the moonlight dived, 
making transparent glories which filled with beauty 
the soul of Beulah. 

“It were worthy in us to devote the evening ex- 
clusively to such a shrine,” she said, her face upturn- 
ed, revealing its peculiar attractiveness. 

Footsteps sounded behind them, and Douglass 
came hurriedly to them. 

“A th 1 pardons,” he exclai 


Mainst: 





id ness. It was an impulse, my coming here, and they 
“ But I make you welcome for your own sake,” re- 

“ You have not forgiven me,” he said, tremulously. | plied Beulah. 

“T thought you saw that I had,” she replied. Mr. Douglass’s sensitive face showed how the girl’s 








i, ‘‘ but the de- 


and she saw Dr. Mainstone looking at her instead of | lay was unavoidable.” 


Beulah glanced up at his face, and her own grew a 
shade paler as she saw its pallor—the constrained 
luminousness of his eyes. 

“Are you ill?” she asked, in a low voice, as Main- 
stone stopped to gather some flower. 

He turned his eyes towards her to reply, when 


She held out her hand, but lowered her eyes, un- | Mainstone came up, the fragrant blossom in his 
able to meet the blaze of those sea-blue eyes bent | hand. 


“It was pining for you,” he said, delaying her a 
t, and fastening the bloom in the hat which 
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Douglass saw the p fire in the dark eyes of 
Mainstone, he heard the tenderness of his voice, and 





“Ono; you know how pleasant it is to see one’s ; his mouth grew white and fixed—but he chatted 
friends. Did you come direct from New York? Have | gaily as they walked on, his gayety somehow sending 


a cold thrill to the heart of Beulah. 
“T have the ambition to navigate this little craft 





only your mother is teasing your father to go out of | alone,” Douglas said, as they stood on the shore of the 
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little pond, so t will not claim any 
luxuries of that boat, Dr. Mainstone,” 

He dragged down to the water the 1i 

| thing he had ch osen, then assisted Mai: 
| Tange the larger skiff. 

Floating among the lily-pads, Beulah’ 
and abstracted, and heard, without tw 
the talk of the gentlemen. Higher 1) 
rose the thunderous clouds — across 
bosoms ran red lightning, and distant (. 
tered, but the moon shone serenely. 

i “May to-morrow night glow as peace! 
Atlantic!” exclaimed Douglass, looking 
sleeping water. 

Beulah looked up, but Douglass seen 
spoken rather to himself than to his con 
Beulah said nothing. 

“ Do friends of yours voyage on th: 
asked Mainstone, resting on his oars, an 
chain of lilies. 

“I voyage there myself,” replied Dou 
willing, I start for Rio Janeiro to-morro\ 

* Success to you, then,” he said. 

Beulah would not have remained s 
world. With sweet voice and dying hea 

“ Bon voyage, Mr. Douglass, and hi, 





H locality, and will not be absent but a fe. 

! He sprang on shore, and disappeared 

, bushes. Douglass’s boat lay close alon 

| Beulah. He raised his hand, and pointe 

| of blackness that had now almost res 
moon, 

“ Does it promise a storm? It is ani 
torial tempests.”’ 

Even as he spoke, the moon was o! 
cloud moved over it like the dropping of : 
curtain; resounding thunder crashed | 
stillness, and a blast of wind rushed ov 
ruffed water. In an instant, a furious ) 
storm raged around and above them. | 
lurid lightning, Beulah saw Douglass p: 
skiff further into the lake. She listened 
ling of the f of Mainstone, but & 
yet hear him. 

Douglass had obeyed a fancy to row 11 
terious, windy darkness that surrounded . 
ing recklessly, wishing for some good foi. 
his unhappi » he suddenly ran his fra 
one of those sharp “snags” which abo 
ponds, and which the darkness had coi 
his inexperienced eyes. The boat, old 
yielded to the blow; her bottom was inst 
in, and she filled almost before Douglass; 
she struck, 

It was but a moment since he had left . 
she was still awaiting the return of Mai:. 
rain now came down in large drops, tho: 
but the wind blew deafeningly, and th 
streamed through the darkness. Dougla: 
sunk beneath him, and he was now i: 
making for the shore as well as he could 
flashes of lightning. Though she had kn: 
of the destruction of the boat, Beulah | 
vaguely alarmed about Douglass, and 
ward, she spoke his name, expecting to . 
swer near her; she shuddered at the sile: 
ed again, still louder, and Douglass's voir, 

* Here I am, Miss Linly.” 

Something in the voice sounded » 
strange. It was odd that he left her, « 
that he did not return; and still Mains 
come back, She waited anxiously for th: 
ning gleam. It came, and showed her 
the water, some distance from her. In ¢ , 
taneous glimpse, she fancied he was not 
and that it seemed hard for him to keep 

*O, why does not Mainstone come?” s). 
caught up the oars herself, sending the 1 
spot where she had seen Douglass. ‘“ Fo: 
speak to me!” she cried; “I cannot see y 

No voice replied, but the lightning r 
close to her, fast disappearing under th: 
that moment Beulah suffered the pangs o 
suffering nerved her with wonderful str: 
reached over and grasped the arm of Dv 
the quick-playing electricity, she sawa . 
on his face. 

“ Would you kill yourself?” she asked, 
tone, close to his car. She was suppor 
the side of the boat. 

‘* No, but I would die,” he said; “it « 

’ which threw me into the water; now th: 
seized me 80 that I could not swim.” 

He took hold of the boat, and thus ea 
himself, though he could not get into th: 
out danger of capsizing it. 

“You should not have come for me, 
he said. “I was then ready to weleome 

Beulah trembled—not because of the 
the storm, or the strangeness of her sur 
but because of those deep, sweet tones 
near her. 

“Beulah, [ could so much easier dic 
hopelessly, than I could live loving yout! 
She was silent, but passionate, unspeak 
ness was flooding her soul, Never had voi 


when you arrive.” 
' “Thank you—I can hardly fail of suce 
sponded Douglass. 
Mainstone’s spirits suddenly rose exul 
he subdued every undue manifestation. 
They were rowing slowly nesr a lit: 
| island, and Mainstone, steering towards *' 
| “T know a rare flower that blooms he: 
will push the boat to the shore, Miss Lin. 
; Yremainin it while I gather the plant 
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little pond, ‘so f will not claim any share in the 


luxuries of that boat, Dr. Mainstone.” 

He dragged down to the water the little shell-like 
thing he had ch osen, then assisted Mainstone to ar= 
range the larger skiff. 

Floating among the lily-pads, Beulah became silent 
and abstracted, and heatd, without understanding, 
the talk of the gentlemen. Higher up in the sky 
rose the thunderous clouds ~ across their purple 
bosoms ran red lightning, and distant thunder mut- 
tered, but the moon shone serenely. 

“May to-morrow night glow as peacefully over the 
Atlantic!” exclaimed Douglass, looking across the 
sleeping water. 

Beulah looked up, but Douglass seemed to have 
spoken rather to himself than to his companions, and 
Beulah said nothing. 

“Do friends of yours voyage on the Atlantic?” 
asked Mainstone, resting on his oars, and weaving a 
chain of lilies. 

“‘T voyage there myself,” replied Douglass. ‘God 
willing, I start for Rio Janeiro to-morrow.” 

* Success to you, then,” he said. 

Beulah would not have remained silent for the 
world. With sweet voice and dying heart, she said: 

“ Bon voyage, Mr. Douglass, and happy fortune 
when you arrive.” 

“Thank you—I can hardly fail of success now,” re- 
sponded Douglass. 

Mainstone’s spirits suddenly rose exuberantly, but 
he subdued every undue manifestation. 

They were rowing slowly neer a little thicketed 
island, and Mainstone, steering towards it, said: 


“TI know a rare flower that blooms here in July; I 
will push the boat to the shore, Miss Linly, and you 
remain in it while I gather the plant—I know its 
locality, and will not be absent but a few minutes.” 

He sprang on shore, and disappeared among the 
bushes. Douglass’s boat lay close alongside that of 
Beulah. He raised his hand, and pointed to the mass 
of blackness that had now almost reached to the 
moon. 

“ Does it promise a storm? It is a night for equa- 
torial tempests.” 

Even as he spoke, the moon was obscured, the 
cloud moved over it like the dropping of an ink-black 
curtain; resounding thunder crashed through the 
stillness, and a blast of wind rushed over that un- 
ruffed water. In an instant, a furious mid-summer 
storm raged around and above them. In a flash of 
lurid lightning, Beulah saw Douglass push his little 
skiff further into the lake. She listened for the rust- 
ling of the footsteps of Mainstone, but she could not 
yet hear him. 

Douglass had obeyed a fancy to row into the mys- 
terious, windy darkness that surrounded them. Row- 
ing recklessly, wishing for some good fortune to end 
his unhappi he suddenly ran his frail boat upon 
one of those sharp ‘snags’? which abound in some 
ponds, and which the darkness had concealed from 
his inexperienced eyes. The boat, old and rotten, 
yielded to the blow; her bottom was instantly stove 
in, and she filled almost before Douglass realized that 
she struck. 

It was but a moment since he had left Beulah, and 
she was still awaiting the return of Mainstone. The 
rain now came down in large drops, though not fast, 
but the wind blew deateningly, and the lightning 
streamed through the darkness. Douglass’s boat had 
sunk beneath him, and he was now in the water, 
making for the shore as well as he could see by the 
flashes of lightning. Though she had known nothing 
of the destruction of the boat, Beulah began to feel 
vaguely alarmed about Douglass, and leaning for- 
ward, she spoke his name, expecting to hear an an- 
swer near her; she shuddered at the silence; she call- 
ed again, still louder, and Douglass’s voice replied: 

* Here I am, Miss Linly.” 

Something in the voice sounded peculiar and 
strange. It was odd that he left her, and very odd 
that he did not return; and still Mainstone did not 
come back, She waited anxiously for the next light- 
ning gleam. It came, and showed her Douglass in 
the water, some distance from her. In that instan- 
taneous glimpse, she fancied he was not swimming, 
and that it seemed hard for him to keep up. 

“O, why does not Mainstone come?” she cried, and 
caught up the oars herself, sending the boat near the 
spot where she had seen Douglass. ‘ For God’s sake, 
speak to me!” she cried; ‘‘ I cannot see you.” 

No voice replied, but the lightning revealed him 
close to her, fast disappearing under the water. At 
that moment Beulah suffered the pangs of death ; her 
suffering nerved her with wonderful strength. She 
reached over and grasped the arm of Douglass. By 
the quick-playing electricity, she saw a faint smile 
on his face. 

“Would you kill yourself?” she asked, in a hushed 
tone, close to his ear. She was supporting him by 
the side of the boat, 

** No, but I would die,” he said; “it was accident 
which threw me into the water; now the cramp has 
seized me so that I could not swim.” 

He took hold of the boat, and thus easily steadied 
himself, though he could not get into the skiff with- 
out danger of capsizing it. 

**You should not have come for me, Miss Linly,” 
he said. ‘I was then ready to welcome death.” 

Beulah trembled—not because of the triumph of 
the storm, or the strangeness of her surroundings— 
but because of those deep, sweet tones vibrating so 
near her. 

“Beulah, [ could so much easier die loving you 
hopelessly, than I could live loving you thus.” 








of Mainstone’s affected her thts, Resting his arm on 
the boatside, his face close to hers, he said: 

“Let not this pain you, Beulah; through all your 
future, be happy,—and forgive me that I could not 
restrain the utterance of my love. When rumor had 
told me of the affection between you and Mainstone, 
I could not believe it till 1 had come here and seen 
you. Think of my suffering, and forgive my indis- 
cretion.” 

The thunder muttered distantly; the moon was 
penetrating the thinning clouds. Beulah’s face was 
radiant like a veiled splendor. She turned her head, 
and called to Mainstone, who had been searching the 
bank for the boat. He joyfully replied. 

“T cannot row to you,” she cried. ‘Can you swim 
to the main land, and get the other boat and take us 
in?” 

Mainstone did not stay to question; he dimly saw 
their situation through the growing light. Expert 
and athletic, he swam rapidly to the shore, and the 
moon shone full and brilliantly as he rowed back for 
the two who waited for him. 

Hospitable Mrs. Marle insisted that Douglass should 
remain at her house that night, and sent Alf across 
the fields a mile to get Mr. Douglass’s clothing, while 
Dr. Mainstone galloped rapidly home. A softly-ut- 
tered invitation from Beulah had decided Douglass 
to accept the hospitality of Mrs. Marle. 

Later in the evening, Douglass, lying on the sofa in 
the parlor, heard the door open softly, and turning 
his head, he saw it was Beulah who came.* He rose 
and handed her a chair, then remained standing, 
leaning against the window-frame. Beulah sat 
down, and after a pause, said: 

“Did you say you were going away to-morrow?” 

“Yes; 1 received news this afternoon of a lucrative 
situation—to be one of a firm in Rio Janeiro. My 
income is not large enough to support me as I like to 
live. It is important that I go to-morrow. Shall we 
say our adieux now, Miss Linly? I shall be off 
early.” 

Beulah left her seat and came to his side. 

“Do not go.” 

A gesture of grace and power accompanied the 
words,—her face, uplifted to his, glowed with a hith- 
erto unknown beauty. Douglass looked down into 
the dark eyes, and the tender, crimson mouth ;—his 
eyes flashed, his lips trembled; he caught her in his 
arms, and with head drooped to hers, he whispered: 

T will stay with you forever!” 

Alf was a little jealous, but he has more faith than 
ever in his discriminating powers. 
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NATHIE’S MAY-FLOWERS. 
BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION. 


SucH a rose of a girl! I fell in love with her at first 
sight. We met first ata May party. It was a won- 
derfully warm day for May. The farmers, far and near, 
congratulated each other on what they called “ fine, 
open weather.” Our clique of pleasure-seekers were 
jubilant. Such a splendid day for a May party! 

There were a dozen of us in Cromley’s old mansion. 
My sister Nell and myself numbered with four Mason 
brothers and six Atherton sisters, and we were all 
cousins, 

“ Now for outsiders,” said Nell. 
Archer and Nathie Summers—” 

“Whom may that be, pray?” 

“Nathie?Dr. Summers's daughter, Nathie. I for- 
got you didn’t know her; but you'll get acquainted 
with her. Walt Warner, Lou Homans, Charley 
Gay—” 

I strolled out of doors—leaving the trio of girls as- 
sembled in the breakfast-room to settle the arrange- 
ments for the party. It had already been previously 
talked of, but not settled until the unusually fine day 
finished the matter. We were to have a May party 
in Bryant’s Woods. 

It was five o’clock in the morning. Entering into 
the spirit of such a dawn, we had been up for more 
than an hour. At four the river glittered rose-pink 
under the eastern sky, and a chorus of robins chanted 
steadily in the orchard. 

1 sauntered down the garden walks. There was a 
gay show of tulips and lilies, and the parterre borders 
were a vivid green. The birds were swooping over 
the fresh meadows, and there was a busy twittering 
in the oak tree by the gate. Suddenly a sweet, au- 
thoritative voice called from the hall door: 

* Arch!” 

I turned and walked up to the portico where Nellie 
stood. 

“You are to take Hassam and the list, and go 
around and tell them that we’re going.” 

I nodded, comprehending this rather oracular 
statement. 

“ And if Nathie can go, you are to saddle Lily, and 
bring Nathie back with you. Dr. Summers never | 
gets up at five o’clock in the morning, and their 
hostler went away yesterday.” 

Again I signified obedience to my sister’s com- 
mands. 

** You may be as brisk as you have a mind to. We 
shall set off at seven.” 
Nellie went into the ho 


“There’s Bert 


, and I went to the stalls. 


nue, and marched, at a leisurely grace, up to the door 
of the i I di ted and knocked, In- 
stantly the door opened. 

“T saw you coming up the avenue, and anticipated 
your errand,” said a beautiful girl, whom I intuitive- 
ly knew to be Miss Summers. “If you will be kind 
enough to saddle my horse, Mr, Bertram, I shall be 
ready by the time that is accomplished.” 

For the first time in my life I rebelled against Nel- 
lie’s way of disposing of me as a factotum. This Hebe 
of a girl had been directed to make use of me, and 
how coolly she did it! But when I had brought her 
pony to the door, it was such a treat to put her in the 
saddle, that I found my good humor restored. Such 
a foot! such a distractingly charming hat! sucha 
bewitching face! Why had I never heard of Nathie 
Summers before? 

As we rode to Cromley House,I did my best to 
dispossess my companion of any idea she might en- 
tertain of my being an irresponsible being under my 
sister’s control. I endeavored to talk intelligently 
and make myself as agreeable as possible. I thought 
that I had succeeded in making an impression, when 
we arrived at Cromley House. 

Miss Nathie was surroun“ed during her ride to the 
grove; I immediately saw that she was a general fa- 
vorite. Somehow it put me out of humor again. I 
have never since seen such a leafy bower as Bryant’s 
Grove was at that time. It was formed of the most 
magnificent oak trees, many of them laden witha 
kind of wild grape vine which held a wealth of infini- 
tessimal blossoms that shed an intoxicating fragrance. 
The shrubs were wet and glittering, birds sang in the 
most ravishing manner, and as soon as we entered the 
green portals of the woods, everybody was in raptures. 

By dint of much vering I ged to reach 
Miss Summers’s side and take her from her horse; 
having accomplished which, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing her turn away, and with her riding skirt gath- 
ered over her arm, stroll down one of the oak open- 
ings with Tom Mason. 

There were a few dainty wind flowers growing in 
sunny spots, but no one could find arbutus. There 
were violets, also, and a white bush blossom; still 
no pink May flowers were discovered. Some declar- 
ed that their time was passed, the spring being so 
forward. Suddenly we were all surprised by the re- 
turn of Nathie Summers, who came around a knoll, 
bearing a bunch of pink arbutus. 

“See!” she said, triumphantly, holding her treas- 
ure aloft. 

“ How lovely! 
some one. 

“Yonder. O, we got them all,” coolly, to a group 
preparing to set off in the same direction. ** You 
wont find any more.” 

Then followed something worthy of notice. Not 
beholding me, at all, for I stood upon the further 
side of an vak boll, sister Nell advanced to Nathie 
Summers. 

“* Nathie?” 

“ Well.” 

“TI wish you would give Arch some of your arbutus. 
He has been away in the city during the last two 
springs and hasn’t seen any.” 

(Blessed little sister! Would Lever grumble again 
at being sent on errands by her?) 

Nathie tossed back a cloud of dark curls, 

“TI can’t, Nellie. I don’t like your brother well 
enough to give him my May-flowers. They are too 
precious.” 

“ Just a few,” dear Nell pleaded. 

But Nathie was down on her knees spreading the 
cloth for lunch, and seemed not to hear. Nellie sigh- 
ed and looked about for me. I was not to be seen. 

By-and-by I came up to the “‘ spread,” and took a 
seat near Nathie, who was eating milk and honey at- 
ter the fashion of *‘ Charles Auchester.”” 

“Miss Summers, will you go boating this after- 
noon?” 

** Where, Mr. Bertram?” 

“On the pond.” 

* 1s there a pond here? Certainly—with pleasure.” 

I bent over Nellie, as I arose from the grass. 

“She likes me well enough to let me row her down 
to the rapids,” I whispered, and staid long enough to 
see my sister’s cheek flush. 

I went fur a boat. I gota little wherry, and came 
around in it to the green strand where the party was. 
A bevy of my cousins demanded that I should take 
them, too. To compromise the matter, 1 agreed to 
wait until Tom Mason could get another boat. Then 
we would go together to the outlet and row in the 
river. I sprang ashore. Nellie came to my side. 

*¢ Arch,” 

“ Well?” 

** You wont go to the rapids?” 

*‘1’ll make no promises, little sister.” 

“Then I shall go. It’s dangerous.” 

* Go with Tom.” 

Nathie came up with a damask cheek under a white 
plume. 

“Mr. Bertram, will you let me row?” 

* Certainly, where you can.” 

Tom came up, took in his load, and we started. 
Pushing out from among the grass and rushes, the 
water was as smooth as glass. Nathie had sat silent 
in the bows, watching me intently from under the 
velvet brim of her hat. 








Where did you get them?” cried 





As Hassam and I s along the country roads 
that morning, I found elf repeating over and over 
again the name of Nathie Summers. It pleased my 
fancy. 

Having performed my errands at the various other 





| 





She was silent, but passionate, unspeakable happi- 
ness was flooding her soul, Never had voice or touch | 


places, I proceeded to the house of Dr. Summers. 


“ Mayn’t I take the oars now?” she said, suddenly. 
‘* Yes.” 

She fastened her arbutus at the bosom of her dress, 
dropt her shawl into the bottom of the boat, and we 
changed places. She took the oars rather as if she 
were afraid of them. So I commenced to instruct her 





Hassam grew stately under the old elms of the ave- 


in the use of them. Being an apt scholar, we were 


soon progressing finely; and, after a while, distanced 
Tom who was letting his boat drift with the current, 
we having entered the river. 

The river grew narrower, its banks higher; at last 
the elms of its margin almost met above our heads, 
shutting out the sky. Nathie shuddered. 

“It ischilly here. There is no sunshine.” 

I put the shawl around her; a shawl which was not 
hers but my sister’s. 

“Let me row now, and I will soon bring us into 
sunshine,” I said. 

** T will,” she answered, gaining spirit. 

“But the current is getting very strong. We must 
turn into Bow Creek and go back, or we shall drift 
among the rapids.” 

“T can do it.” 

“T do not think you can. The outlet is very nar- 
row.” 

“O, Tam sure that I can.” 

I could have shaken the obstinate little witch, for 
we were drifting at a very swift rate down the stream. 

“There is the creek at the right,” said I. 
back water with this oar,’ I added, hastily, as the 
boat tossed in the agitated water at the mouth of the 
creek, and seemed going beyond it. Her strength was 
insufficient. We lurched, swung, plunged, then darted 
into the river’s black current. 

1 leaned forward, instantly, took the oars from her 
hands, and held them by might against the tide. 
Comprehending the danger from my face, she blanch- 
ed, and sprang to change places with me. My position 
was unequal to this movement, and we capsized. 

I seized her instantly that we were in the water. 
Her small hands clutched me in frantic fear, and em- 
barrassed me, and, for a moment, I had more than I 
bargained for; indeed, I struggled for my life. Her 
hold soon became feebler, as she lost her senses, and 
tearing her hands from my neck, I put her before me 
and swam to shore. 

The other boat came up. We carried the senseless 
girl to a house by the roadside, and by the time she 
was rendered able to be carried home, her father’s 
carriage was sent for and arrived. 

The next day I called at the doctor’s house and 
inquired for Miss Nathie. I was shown into a cosy 
little sitting-room where she sat by a fire, for a rain- 
storm had succeeded our beautiful May day. She 
flushed and paled, and said: 

“Mr. Bertram, you saved my life.” 

“You would keep the oars,” I said, severely. 

“T know; I was very stubborn; I did very wrong. 
But I was so sick last night—and I am sosorry. Wont 
you forgive me?” 

“Yes,” I answered, magnanimously. 

“You are so good,” she murmured. 

“Am I o 

“Yes. Iowe you so much! Iam so grateful to 
you!” 

By a miracle the arbutus had been saved. 
was in a glass upon the table. 

“Then you feel more kindly towards me than you 
did yesterday?” 

She looked puzzled. 

“ May I venture to ask for an arbutus blossom?” 

“ You shall have them all!’ she said, with a half 
cry. 

She gave me every one, and a year later she gave 
me herself. She is my wife to-day. 


There it 














Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Curious Freak of the Telegraph. 

Of all the freaks of the telegraph, the following is 
the most laughable which has come under our per- 
sonal knowledge. Not long since a graduate from one 
of our eastern theological schools was called to the 
pastoral charge of a church in the extreme south west. 
When about to start for his new parish he was un- 
expectedly detained by the incapacity of his presby- 
tery to ordain him. In order to explain his non- 
arrival at the appointed time, he sent the following 
telegram to the deacons of the church: “ Presbytery 
lacked a quorum to ordain.” In the course of its 
journey the message got strangely metamorphosed, 
and reached the astonished deacons in this shape: 
“Presbytery tacked a worm on to Adam!”’ The sober 
church officers were greatly discomposed and mysti- 
fied, but after grave consultation concluded it was the 
minister’s facetious way of announcing that he had 
got married, and accordingly proceeded to provide 
lodgings for two instead of one. 





Tenacity of Life. 

In 1783, a young and beautiful girl was buried under 
some ruins caused by a great earthquake, and was 
dug out alive after cleven days, during which she 
had counted the days by a single ray of light which 
reached her through a crevice. She lived for nine 
years afterwards, but was always sad and gloomy. 
In the earthquake of December, 1856, two little girls 
were buried in the ruins of a house; one died, but 
the other was disentombed alive after eight days, and 
she still lives. A donkey which had been buried for 
fifteen days was dug out alive; two mules after twenty- 
two days; and two pigs after thirty-two days. 


An old Chief. 

Decora, a famous Winnett ago chief, died recently at 
Lincoln, Wisconsin, aged one hundred and thirty- 
three years. He aided the United States in the Black 
Hawk war, and was rewarded by General Jackson 
with a smal! United States flag. He kept it as long 
as he lived, and now it waves over his grave. 





“Now + 
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(Written for the Flag of our Union.) 
MAGNUM BONUM. 


BY EDWARD P. NOWELL. 


Who will not sing the praises of pure air, 
Vouchsafed so free that each its wealth may share ? 
It is a priceless boon to creatures all, 

Which miles in depth surrounds this earthly ball: 
A boundless ocean, bearing on its breast 

Rich cargoes, borne along by God's behest, 

To every land and nation ‘neath the skies 
Dispensed—shall we the generous gift despise ? 


O grand, transcendent principle of life! 

Man will not heartily wage wanton strife 

Upon thy right to reign through space sublime— 
Such conduct could but be enormous crime: 
Subversion bold of fixed celestial laws, 

Which wreak dismay and death on those who cause 
Disturbance of the plan profound, divine— 

Can man Heaven's statute-structure undermine ? 


Our Northern ether is the kind to breathe; 

While we kept cool, how Southern bluvod did seethe! 
Their passion’s flame is but consuming fire; 

Our strength inheres from air we pure respire. 

This vital, energizing atmosphere ! 

O, may we prize aright, and hold most dear. 

The vivifying glory of the soul, 

On which we soar to view its blissful goal! 


The universal outer air invites 

Depressed mankind to feast on its delights; 

We will not scorn the overture so free, 

But go and breathe divine immensity ! 

Pure air elixir vite surely is— 

Kind Nature's choicest, best of remedies; 

Accept the cure—the windows open wide, 

And angels crowned with health therein will glide! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MIRIAM EVEREST’S LOVERS. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 





To M1rR1AM EVEREST’s friends she was the personi- 
fication of all human loveliness—a second Cleopatra, 
without the sin-spots staining her garments; and to 
her enemies, perhaps, she was exactly the reverse. 
Haughty, proud, arrogant, these were the terms ap- 
plied to her by those into whose faces she had never 
smiled. 

Steele Wetmore thought her a divinity, because he 
was in love with her, and because she had smiled 
upon him—two most excellent reasons for his opinion! 
Stern, reserved man as he was, this woman had found 
the way into his innermost heart—into the very holy 
of holies of his soul—and he was as completely under 
her influence as the charmed bird is under the ser- 
pent’s who beguiles it. 

Whether he had also found the way to her heart, 
was quite another question, and one which he dared 
not ask as yet. Too much hung in the balance, 
finally, to risk it either way; so he contented him- 
self by hovering about her continually, and haunting 
the Cedars morning, noon, and night, like some hun- 
gry bird that could not, or would not, elsewhere find 
its food. 

Miriam favored him, certainly, but she favored 
other chosen fewalso. There was Doctor Walt Dray- 
ton who came every morning at sunrise and took 
Miriam cantering over the hills. He was, perhaps, 
as formidable a rival as Steele Wetmore had—or at 
least he was feared the most. But Doctor Walt lived 
by his profession, while Steele Wetmore was a gen- 

tleman. Though this might not go far in the lady’s 
opinion, since Steele remembered hearing her say once 
that no one was deserving of more honor than he who 
rose through his own exertions. Perhaps she had 
intended the remark particularly for Doctor Walt. 
Very likely. But when a man has lived thirty years 
before loving, as Steele Wetmore had, and then falls 
a slave before the goddess, it will take more than 
one rival to make him believe that he cannot conquer 
at last. 


in the end, fur he believed in fate, and the fates un- 
doubtedly meant her for him! Or, if they did not, 


Maples for a quiet talk?” 


Steele Wetmore had full faith that she would be his | 


“Yes, if you please. Suppose we go down to the 


“Well. Nothing would please me more.” 

What an opportunity for him! 

They reined their horses through the gnarled gate 
back of the house, and down a foot-path leading out 
of the grounds and into the road towards the river, 
then cantering on for perhaps a quarter of a mile, 
they came under the gorgeous, many-colored trees. 
The sun glinted down upon them through the branch- 
es, and now and then a bird trilled his song above 
their heads. Otherwise, they were quite alone 
“You do not believe in dreams, do you?” she be- 
gan with. 

“No. Why?” 

“Tsupposed you did not. But, nevertheless, I have 
been so oppressed with terrible night visions fora 
week back, that they begin to have their effect. Iam 
actually growing to believe in them, and half fear some 
impending evil.” 

An amused smile half broke over Steele Wetmore’s 
face, but died away as Miriam caught the expression 
in his eyes. 

“You are laughing at me. Therefore you are not 
my friend.” 

She spoke in sober earnest. 

“Tdid not suppose you admitted me within that 
charmed circle. I have never been very fortunate in 
making many friends.” He said it with a reserved 
bitterness, as if more truth lurked under his words 
than he cared to have revealed. 

“Nor I. Let us cross hands upon that,” Miriam 
said, with sudden animation, at the same time ex- 
tending her hand, from which she had drawn the 
glove. 

“You? You say that, whocan bind any you choose 
to your throne.” 

Her face was gloomy and sad as she answered him: 
“Youare mistaken. Iam inneed of a friend. Such 
an one as you might be, if you would.” 

Steele Wetmore’s face grew luminous. He bent 
toward her, looking into her eyes eagerly, as only one 
who loved as he did was capable of looking. 

“Twill be your friend forever, if you will accept 
me. Love you as no mortal ever loved before!’ he 
said. 

*O, I donot mean that! Notthat! Howcould you 
have misunderstood me so?” 

He was upright in his saddle in a second, his eyes 
dilated and flashing, and his whole face hard as a 
rock. 

‘All women are devils, and all men are fools!” he 
said, in aclear ringing tone, and putting the spurs 
into his horse he dashed down the road like a mad- 
man, leaving Miriam alone. 

Miriam was sorry, to say the least. If she could 
only have bound him to her as a true, loyal friend, 
what a comfort it would have been to her. But here 
he had thought her fishing for a husband! Bah! 
Her face flushed angrily. Would no one understand 
herthen? She needed friends, not lovers. She turned 
her horse’s head, and touching him with her riding- 
whip, rode swiftly away in the opposite direction from 
which Steele Wetmore had gone. 

Her anger was spent in the long, fierce ride she 
took, and she came home quite herself again. That 
evening, while Miriam sat in the moonlight, running 
her fingers dreamily over the piano keys, Steele Wet- 
more came in and stood beside her. 

“Miriam, I acted like a fool this morning, and have 
come to ask your pardon,” he said. 

“ Granted,” she answered, quickly, with a pleased 
face, giving him her hand. 

“And I wish to be your friend,” he continued, “and 
to have this morning’s folly forgotten, if possible.” 


“Granted also, and to prove it, come out into the 
grounds with me. I have something to tell you.” 

They went out under the full moon. 

“You ought to know why I cannot be yours, for 
such an unexpected honor as your love deserves some 
reward,” she said. ‘I will tell you. Long before I 
knew you I loved and was betrothed.” 

Her companion started slightly at her words. 

“To-day that man is an abandoned inebriate, wholly 
lost and ruined, but”—she turned her face towards 
him, her eyes swimming in tears—‘‘I love him yet, 
and can marry no other.” 





he would win her, in spite of tates or furies either. 
Let any one who dared come between him and his 
purpose, take care! for never a man had a stronger 
will than this same Steele Wetmore. 

He rode up to the Cedars one early September 
morning, just as the sun was rising, hoping to fore- 
stall Doctor Walt, and secure Miriam for himself; but 
he had been there before him, and they were already 
gone; so he turned about and cantered up and 


board. 
































ahead. 
horse up beside him. 


the rein near them. 
“ You breakfast early,” Steele observed. 


answered. 
avoidable engagement at eight, and departed. 
“Tt is my turn now, is it not?” Steele asked. 


Walt’s leaving. 





down the gravel road leading to the house, waiting | 
thus until they should return. If he could not be 
the first, he would certainly be the second upon the | 


In perhaps half an hour he saw them coming over 
the road, in the distance, at a break-neck pace, Miriam | 


“Only a race,” she said, as she drew her panting 


“And fairly won,” the doctor added, also drawing 


He thought Miriam’s face had sobered at Doctor 


For several seconds nothing broke the silence be- 
tween them, then Steele said: 
“Twill be your friend. Your confidence has not 
been misplaced. Your dreams were of this. I see.” 
“Yes. O, such horrible things as I have dreamed. 
They make me shudder now. Let us go in. This 
beauty oppresses me to-night.” 
Doctor Walt was just entering the door as they came 
up the steps. He held a paper in his hand. 
‘Miriam, here is a telegram the operator handed 
| me, as I came past, for you.” 


She stood alone over her disgraced lover’s dying 
bed, and alone she saw his poor, miserable life go out. 
“It is over,” was all she said, when she returned, 
but her white lips and darkened eyes were tokens 
enough of her suffering. 

For two years afterward the Cedars was shut, and 


Wetmore. Then she returned as suddenly as she 
had left, opened her house, and received her friends 
as before. 

Steele Wetmore held his ground, and kept others 
at a distance, on the plea of friendship, hoping that 
by-and-by, when her grief wore away, she would per- 
haps reward him for his faithfulness and devotion. 
He was not mistaken. 

He may have half her heart—at least he has her 
hand—and with two-thirds of the world the heart is 
of little or no consequence when marriage is the game, 
so what matter? If the world is satisfied, it ill be- 
comes a few side-gazers to fret andfume. Fight your 
own battles, but let the world alone! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TWO RINGS. 





BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





THE one great trial of my life came when I was 
eighteen years old. Eighteen years old and pretty— 
that meant ready for love; and what then? 

I was a poor sewing-girl, and lodged in an attic; 
and opposite to me was another poor girl who had 
sewed until her cheek was as white as the coarse 
cotton shirts she made; and at last she fell sick, and 
so I found her. 

It was in the evening that I heard her cough first. 
It was a low, fatal cough. I knew it—my mother 
died so. I had never spoken to the girl, but I went 
and knocked at the door. A voice, but it was not a 
woman’s, said: 

“Come in.” 

I entered a room, poorer than my own—more 
wretched, because neglected. A glimmering light 
upon the table showed me a face ina corner of a great 
lounge or couch, a face, but the figure was a shapeless 
mass—a cripple, but not the girl. It was a young 
man. He did not speak, but looked at me with two 
great, surprised, luminous eyes, and guided by the 
cough, I passed on to an adjoining bedroom, where a 
girl lay in a narrow bed, dying. I knewitas I looked 
at her clay-colored face and purple nails. 

Ihad been used to scenes of distress and misery 
from my childhood. I was able to do all that this 
poor girl required, and to hold her in my arms while 
she made her dying requests. 

“ Break it gently to Alf. He does not suspect—he 
does not know that I am so low,” she whispered. 
‘He is my brother—a cripple; he cannot walk across 
the floor. He will have to go to the alms-house. God 
help him! Speak to him—know him; you will say 
then ‘God help him.’ I have nothing to leave you 
but my thanks, but Heaven will bless you.” 

So she died. 

And the brother? He was walled in with books. 
His great forehead gleamed out of his dark hair, and 
his eyes, painfully bright, held mine like loadstones 
when I looked at him. 

‘Are you Clyte who turned to the sun?” said he. 
‘*No, for the sun would turn to you. How beautiful 
you are!” 

* Will you let me be your friend?” Iasked. ‘ You 
have lost your sister.” 

His dark eyes dilated. I never saw such a look of 
horror and despair on any human face. 

Mary gone?” he said, after a moment, “then all 
is gone. God help me! O, my sister, my sister!” 

I tried to make him speak again, but he would not, 
but lay in an apathy like that of death, his face hid- 
den. ButI made the place fresh and cheerful. I put 
his books upon a stand by the couch, and tore down 
the dusty curtain to replace it by afresh one. I walked 
miles into the country at daylight in the morning, for 
a handful of clover blossoms to put in a cup upon 

the mantel. At last, on the third day, he turned and 
said: 

“Thank you, but it isn’t of any use.” 

I knelt down beside him. 

“Why not, Alf?” 

“T must go to the alms-house now. Don’t you 
see ?”? 

“T see that you are helpless, but you shall never go 
there.” 

** What else?” 

“J wiil take care of you.” 

“You?” 

“T, who have not a friend in the world. Alf, care 
for me a little, as you cared for Mary—teach me; 





A quick look passed between Miriam and Steele 
| Wetmore, and a spasm as of mortal agony went over 
| her face. She caught the note, and hurrying before 
them into the lighted hall, opened and read its con- 
| tents. Before either of the gentlemen had crossed 
the threshold, she had dropped upon the floor ina 
deadly swoon. Both sprang in at once, and the house- 
keeper, attracted by the unusual noise, came hurrying 
in also. 
They all saw the words, “I am dying, Miriam, 


“At five, pleasant mornings—nine, others,” Miriam | come,” upon the paper lying beside her, but only 


Steele Wetmore knew their real significance to the 


Doctor Walt, inwardly provoked that he must leave prostrate figure befure them. They bore her to her 
them alone, bowed his adieux, saying he had an un- | own room, where she moaned back to life; and long 
| before midnight she,-with one of her servants and | ling to buy a bunch of pinks, and they made us happy 


Steele Wetmore, were on their way to New York. 


| her further than to the hotel where they stopped. 


I am as ignorant as a child; and I will stay by you.” 

‘You are not my sister. It cannot be.” 

I looked into the beautiful, desolate eyes. What 

| was it that rose up in my heart? 

“There is one other way,” Isaid. ‘* Will you let me 
| be your wife?” 

| « God bless you, beautiful! I love you.” 

| But when I was alone 1 knew what I had done. I 

| had put an end to hope. 

| But my life was sweet. I was his wife. I sat by 

| him and worked while he read to me, and that was 

the dawning of a new world; for until then I knew 

| nothing of what was inside books. Our home was 


ached in a dumb way, but 1 said, “It is right. This 
is as it should be. Iam glad that I am beautiful, and 
tall, and shapely—he delights in me so. No man, 
sound and strong, could need me as much as he does 


—poor Alf.” 


But there came a change. As the months and 


Miriam was away—where none knew save Steele | seasons drifted by he grew worse—spent his days in 


physical agony. I would have torn my heart out to 
save him one pang, but I stood over him helpless. 
He met my eyes. ‘ Darling, darling,” he moaned in 
his pain. 
A physician must come. He came—an active, skil- 
ful man, whose clear eyes questioned me when we 
were alone. 
“Tam his wife,” I said. “Tell me his state.” 
“He will die,” he said. 
Had I aregret then for whatI haddone? I thanked 
God for every day that I had made him happy. I 
left him neither day nor night; day by day his face 
grew wanand spiritual. One night he drew me down, 
and looked wistfully into my eyes. I smiled. 
“ Kiss me, Nelly. Good-by,” he whispered, and 
was dead. His cold cheek rested on the hand which 
held my wedding-ring, and I blessed the circle of 
gold. 
What came five years after? Love. WhenI loved 
Doctor Summers I knew that I never had loved be- 
fore; but when he held my hand and showed me our 
wedding-ring, i looked at the other, and said, “‘ You 
will not take it off?” 
“No,” he answered, and I wear them both. 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 
After receiving his rents, Lord Cameltord was in the 
habit of retizing with his steward to his study, and 
there, after settling his accounts, of depositing the 
money in his strong box till the next day, wher the 
steward was sent with it to the bank. The man had 
lived with his lord’s father, and was so beloved by the 
family that they placed implicit contidence in his in- 
tegrity and worth. 
For some time his lordship had, upon inspecting 
the banker’s book, and upon reference to his private 
account, found that the sum they credited him was 
always short of that he sent. This being continued, 
led to severe investigations; but no result that came 
out satisfied him how the deficiency could happen. 
Some of the servants came under his displeasure, and 
they were at various periods dismissed. 
On one particular rent-day he placed the money in 
a different room, still having for his contidant the old 
steward, who, of course, joined with his lord in re- 
gretting his late losses. Onthesame night the house- 
maid went to this room to see that the shutters were 
safe; and recollecting that she had to clean it out very 
early, she thought it not worth while to go to bed, but 
determined to lay herself down and go to sleep on the 
sofa. She did so, and put out the candle. j 
When half asleep she was awakened by a tioise at 
the door, and she was just going to start up and ring 
the bell, thinking it was thieves, when it slowly open- 
ed, and in walked the old steward. He looked cau- 
tiously round, and -hesitated, but seeing no object, 
went to the escritoire, where his lord had locked his 
rents up; after opening the lock, took out what he 
pleased, and then, re-locking the drawer, was going 
out, when the reflection of the candle upon the ser- 
vant’s clothes caught his eye. He started; but she 
might be asleep, and thus his transgressions not be 
witnessed. 
To be assured of this, he went to the sofa and flashed 
the candle back and forwards before her eyes. The 
girl lay still. He put his hand into his pocket, drew 
out a clasp knife, and opened it. He flashed it before 
her eyes; the girl lay still. He then put it to her 
throat—drew it across and across it—till she could feel 
the edge almost cut her. She was now aware that 
silence could alone save her life; for, did she move, he 
would of course murder her. She had presence of 
mind to lie stillasdeath. Satisfied, after this terrible 
trial, that she must have been fast asleep, he closed 
the knife and walked out of the room. 

The affrighied girl waited till she heard his footsteps 
die away, and then she rushed up to the chamber of 
her lord, and awakening him, she detailed the whole 
of the scene, begging his lordship to satisfy himself of 
the truth. She had no sooner told her story than she 
fainted. Lord Camelford hardly credited her, but he 
arose, leaving Lady Camelford to take care of the 
girl; and after rousing up his valet and other servants, 
proceeded to search for the steward. 

His apartments being in a different wing of the 
house, they looked all about, and then cautiously made 
their way to his room. One of the men climbed up to 
his window, and saw the old man counting money. 
He descended and told this, and then they rushed 
into the room, and betvre the villain could hide his 
prize they had him a prisoner. His lordship identified 
the bank notes found upon him, and he was, after a 
severe examination, sent to prison. 

Afraid of being executed, and dreading to face his 
injured lord and various other gentlemen, who had 
placed confidence in him, he put an end to his life by 
cutting his own throat; not before he left a letter de- 
| tailing the sums he had purloined, and where his 
| master could find them. Justice being frustrated by 
his not being made an example of, his lordship was 
not sorry to be spared accusing his old and hitherto 
faithful servant; and the whole was hushed up as 
much as possible. 

We return tothe poor girl. After a great deal of 








| fresh and neat. Sometimes I earned an extra shil- 


| fora week. He loved meso! Was I happy? Yes, 


Miriam would not allow either of them to accompany | with a shadow of that happiness which Christ gained 


| when he died for the world. Sometimes my heart 


care, she recovered so as again to repeat before the 
steward her evidence; but when she came to that 
| part where she felt the knife touch her throat, the 
| horror of the circumstance threw her into convulsions, 
| and she went mad. 
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REFLECTIONS IN ROTTE ' 
—OR,— 
CALCULATION AT A CAN 


If life were all sunshine and season 
If the world were all ball-room + 

If mamas would but listen to reas: 
And papas would not curious gr 

If one didn't get asked one's inten: 
How jolly forever to go 

With one—whom I don't choose to + 
A-cantering down Rotten Row. 


T like a nice girl just to talk to— 
To ride with, to dance with—be 1 
But, if one the altar must walk to 
For that, why, the pleasure 's tox 
For, you know, since the * Times 
On three hundred a year ‘s comn 
One's restricted to friendly comm: 
While cantering down Rotten R: 


Your income 's what people consid 
And mine isn't up to the mark 
Required of a * marriage-mart "' bi 

For I'm only a government clark 
My salary ‘s sat while I'm single; 

But, says Prudence, * Promotion 
Ah, non giunge—your lots do not m 

As we're cantering down Rotter 


Cab, cob, club and crib in one ‘s in 
Soon make an appreciable hole, 
And I can't afford, really, to sink ° 

E‘en to marry the girl of my sou’ 
(I forgot in my last calculation. 

I‘min debt some four hundred o 
It's plain I must learn resignation 

While cantering down Rotten Ri 


Yes! and though she 's a beautiful 
All frolic, and freshness, and gra 
Quite a treasure! there still is a fi 
I must not o'erlook in the cas:. 
Her pa‘s a great man in the city— 
Of the rich firm of Something an 
And her life has all been, ab initi- 
o, cantering down Rotten Row. 


She ‘d require her Bay-mare and h. 
Her Box in the Opera grand-tier 
Her Ball-dress with Brussels upo: 
Her Biarritz or Baden each year 
And with such busy * B.’s"* at my 
Where should / be, I'd just like ' 
In the Bankruptcy Court, like ar 
Not cantering down Rotten Row 


Sr Zs 


So adieu to all notions of marriag: 
Fair Emily Guinness, adieu! 
Till my cab has increased to a carr 
One horse * to the power of two 
Till my chambersdn famed Piccad 
To a house in Belgravia grow, 
We must even be satisfied, Milly, 
To go cantering down Rotten Ro 


And here I renounce the sweet vir 
Of turtle doves, troth-plight and 
Love's young dream 's theme for « 
Wedded bliss is for Age not for ¥ 
She will wed some old man with a 
And J may die rich! But, heigh 
With Dark Care now for wife on ti 
I'm cantering down Rotten Row 


LITTLE CHARLI 
AND THE GLASS O ! 


A TEMPERANCE TAL 
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{From “ London Society."') 
REFLECTIONS IN ROTTHN ROW: 
—or,— 

CALCULATION AT A CANTER 





BY T. H. 


If life were all sunshine and season, 
If the world were all ball-room and Row, 
If mamas would but listen to reason, 
And papas would not curious grow; 
If one didn't get asked one's intention, 
How jolly forever to go 
With one—whom I don't choose to mention— 
A-cantering down Rotten Row. 


T like a nice girl just to talk to— 
To ride with, to dance with—be near}; 
But, if one the altar must walk to 
For that, why, the pleasure 's too dear. 
For, you know, since the * Times *’ says no union 
On three hundred a year ‘s comme il faut, 
One's restricted to friendly communion 
While cantering down Rotten Row, 


Your income 's what people consider! 
And mine isn’t up to the mark 
Required of a ** marriage-mart *' bidder, 
For I ‘m only a government clark. 
My salary ‘s sat while I'm single; 
But, says Prudence, “ Promotion is slow— 
Ah, non giunge—your lots do not mingle !"' 
As we're cantering down Rotten Row. 


Cab, cob, club and crib in one 's income 
Soon make an appreciable hole, 

And I can't afford, really, to sink ‘em 
E‘en to marry the girl of my soul. 

(1 forgot in my last calculation. 
I‘min debt some four hundred or so~ 

It's plain I must learn resignation 
While cantering down Rotten Row!) 


Yes! and though she 's a beautiful creature, 
All frolic, and freshness, and grace, 
Quite a treasure! there still is a feature 
I must not o‘erlook in the cas». 
Her pa‘s a great man in the city— 
Of the rich firm of Something and Co., 
And her life has all been, ab initi- 
o, cantering down Rotten Row. 


She ‘d require her Bay-mare and her Bonnet, 
Her Box in the Opera grand-tier, 

Her Ball-dress with Brussels upon it, 
Her Biarritz or Baden each year: 

And with such busy “ B.’s** at my pocket, 
Where should J be, I'd just like to know? 

In the Bankruptcy Court, like a rocket— 
Not cantering down Rotten Row. 


So adieu to all notions of marriage! 
Fair Emily Guinness, adieu! 

Till my cab has increased to a carriage— 
One horse * to the power of two "'~ 

Till my chambers<én famed Piccadilly 
To a house in Belgravia grow, 

We must even be satisfied, Milly, 
To go cantering down Rotten Row. 


And here I renounce the sweet vision 
Of turtle doves, troth-plight and truth. 
Love's young dreaim’s theme for derision— 
Wedded bliss is for Age not for Youth. 
She will wed some old man with a million— 
And J may die rich! But, heigho, 
With Dark Care now for wife on the pillion 
I'm cantering down Rotten Row. 





LITTLE CHARLEY 
AND THE GLASS OF RUM. 
A TEMPERANCE TALE. 


Mrs. BANKs’s cottage stood deep down in a hollow 
of the hills. A very poor old cottage it was, with its 
thatched roof and damp stone walls, but it sheltered 
Mrs. Banks from the wind and the rain, and it had a 
warm chimney-corner, and she was thankful for it. 
It was a quiet, lonely cottage, that very few people 
visited, but Mrs. Banks never felt lonely. In the day- 
time she had much todo; her garden to dig and keep 
in order; a little plot of land she called her field to 
sow with corn, or turnips, or potatoes, and to keep 
clear from weeds; her fowls to feed, and her house to 
attend to. Once a week, also, she walked to the 
nearest market-town three miles away, with eggs, or 
chickens, or potatoes, or apples, or whatever else she 
might have to sell, and with the money so gained, to 
buy tea, sugar, bread, and butter, soap and candles, 
to store away in her oldwoak cupboard at home, for 
the week’s use. 

One bright Saturday in September, she left her home, 
locking the door carefully after her, with two baskets 
on her brown, strong arms, one filled with new-laid 
eggs and rosy apples just gathered, the other contain- 
ing a couple of fat fowls—and, slowly at first, for she 
had a steep hill to climb—wended her way to market. 
The reapers were busy in the corn, the roads were 
dusty and dry; on her right hand were to be seen 
patches of golden leaves on the boughs of the beeches, 
and on her teft hand were hanging ripe nuts in clus- 
ters on the road-side hazels, but Mrs. Banks did not 
notice any of them; she was thinking how much her 
eggs, and apples, and fowls, would fetch at Green- 
thorp, hoping and wishing for sixpence more on her 
sales than she had gained last time, for sixpence was 
a great sum of money to Mrs. Banks. Up the hill she 
went, slowly, for her baskets were heavy, and her 
breath was short, but when the top was gained, and 
she was on the high road, her steps were quicker, and 
| her load seemed lighter. The sun, however, now 
| looked down upon her broad face with his very bright 





+ 





and dazzling one, and asif determined she should 
not forget him, however much she might forget the 
golden corn and the rich brown nuts, poured down 
upon her some of his hottest beams, till her great 
black silk bonnet, and her red cloak that she wore, 
summer and winter, were almost too hot to be borne. 
She trudged on, nevertheless, past the first mile- 
stone, and half-way towards another, and was just 
“fit to drop,” to use her own expression, when, shaded 
by trees and half covered with ivy, stood before her 
“The Chequers,” a small road-side public-house, 
looking very cool and pleasant indeed. Mrs. Banks 
never drank ale or beer, and had no pence to spare 
for any other refreshment had she needed it, which she 
didn’t, and would have passed by “ The Chequers” 
most likely this morning, as she had done a hundred 
mornings before, without a stop, but there was a 
shady bench in front, very inviting to rest upon— 
there was a convenient corner for her baskets, and 
there wasa pretty curly-headed child, about two years 
old, running in and out of the door close by, who, 
with smiling face, came about her and tried to peep 
into her basket. Mrs. Banks wanted a rest; and she 
was very fond of children, so, unable to resist these 
temptations, she seated herself upon the bench, pulled 
out her handkerchief and wiped her hot face, and be- 
gun to talk to the little one. ‘ Why thou’rt a pratty 
one, 7m sure! Bless thy little face! What’s thy 
name, now?—Charley, is it?—I’ll be bound!—an’ 
Charley’s a pratty name, too. What’s i’ my basket, 
you rogue?—why, eggs an’ codlins to be sure!” And 
she took off the cloth that covered the basket on her 
knee, while the little boy stood on tiptoe, and gazed 
at the red-cheeked codlius with longing eyes, that 
soon found expression by the words, ‘‘ Div Charley 
one!” “Div thee one?” said good-natured Mrs. 
Banks, who could not resist the appeal, poor as she 
was; ‘to be sure I will!” and a rosy apple was soon 
placed in the little fat hand held out to receive it. 

Charley’s grandmother was the landlady at “‘ The 
Chequers,” and through the open door she had heard 
and seen what had passed, and now came forward, 
good-humoredly, to ask the price of eggs and apples. 
Soon she proposed to buy part of the old woman’s 
store; Mrs. Banks going in the house to conclude the 
bargain. 
rum-and-water in his shaking hand. He had a red 
face, and very small bloodshot eyes, that seldom 
looked much more than half awake, and a wide, full- 
lipped mouth that had a constant habit of wanting 
a great deal of ale and spirits to keep it moist; and he 
had a forehead that sloped backward very much, for 
want of using it properly. And, though his hand 
shook very much at times, from drinking harmful 
drinks, and though his eyes were bloodshot, and he 
had a constant cough and shortness of breath from 
the same cause, he would take rum-and-water, and 
this morning he had just nearly finished a glassful. 

When Mrs. Banks came out from the house, she 
found him with the little boy on his knee, busy pour- 
ing down Charley’s tiny throat the last sweet dregs 
of the rum-and-water, laughing the while till the 
tears ran down his wrinkled cheeks, at the child’s 
grimaces over the strong draught. ‘“ That’s right!— 
sip it down like a man! Down wi’ it, Charley, my 
boy! Thou’rt thy grandad’s own!” These were his 
words of encouragement while the littie one sipped 
and coughed and drew his breath, and sipped again, 
pleased with the dangerous sweet. 

Mrs. Banks approached from behind quickly, laid 
her hand on the landlord’s arm, and said, beseeching- 
ly, “Don’t yer now, master! Don’t yer! Ye don’t 
know what yer doin’! Rum-and-water isn’t for sich 
babbies as that! Why bless yer lite, would ye kill 
him downright?” 

The foolish grandfather put the child and the glass 
upon the bench, and looked indignantly at the old 
woman for interrupting him. 

“Kill him?” he replied, “not I! Aren’t I his 
grandad, and isn’t he the handsoimest child o’ this 
side the country? I’m only making a man of him, 
that’s all! A drop o’ rum’ll do him good. You like 
rum, don’t you, Charley?” 

“Iss!” lisped the little tippler, with eyes already 
over bright, and a deep pink glow on either cheek. 

‘For shame! for shame!” exclaimed Mrs. Banks, 
indignantinherturn. ‘“ You’ll make him adrunkard 
afore he can speak plain. Think what yer about! 
Only think! Heart alive, man, ye wouldn’t like him 
a drunkard?” 

“Here, missus ’—this was to the landlady who had 
come to see what was the matter—“if you love the 
blessed babby, don’t let him taste that nasty sperrit 
again! Ican’t abide it, or the thoughts on’t, sin’ I 
lost my own lad twenty year ago come Whissuntide, 
wi’ drinkin’ it. Ah, it wor a heavy day to me when 
they brought him to my house as dead as the door 
they’d put him on. O, my lad, my lad! I think I 
see thee now!” and the old woman placed herself 
on the bench, the picture of woe. The landlady, 





The landlord stood inside, with a glass of | 





whose downward wrinkles and careworn face told she 
had seen much trouble herself, seemed concerned, 
and asked: 

| ‘Yourson? Was that George?” 

“Ay, sure enough, it was George. I’d two sons, but 
| he wor the cleverest, an’ handsomest, an’ best, yes, 
| that he wor, though the other’s mine, too, an’ he’s | 
livin’ now. When George wor alive, I didn’t live | 
down in the hollow yonder, but in a good brick house | 
i’a row, an’ had good furniter, an’ pictures on the 
walls, an’ all comfortable. George growed up a fine 
| big lad, but I remember him when he wor just like | 
that pratty little un there, bless him! wi’ cully hair, 
too—them might be his very culls, just the color they | 


a gowden sovereign! Well, as I said, he growed up 
a fine lad, an’ when he wor a young man, everybody 
said there wasn’t a ’andsomer chap i’ the country. 
He wor taken on as a porter at the canal, an’ a good 
place he had, tifteen shillin’ a week reglar, that he 
brought to me, every shillin’—for he worn’t married, 
an’ I wor a widder then—except when it wor feast 
week, or holiday times, when he’d be out on the spree 
a bit, an’ I thought no harm to him, poor lad. He 
worn’t like his poor father’d bin, allers a drinkin—no, 
no; for though he liked the taste o’ ale and sperrits 
as well’s any, he’d more sense in a reglar way, an’ he 
know’d I wanted the money. He’d learned to like 
sperrits first wi’ tastin’ his father’s glasses, just as 
yon child will, if you let him, or else Ido think he’d 
never ha’ cared about it, in a nateral way. Well, he 
wor a porter, an’ a very useful, clever porter he wor; 
his master downright respected him, an’ the head 
clerk said there wasn’t sich another i’ the place for 
work. But one Whissuntide there came down a lot 
of brandy and rum barrels, an’ in getting ’em out of 
the boat someliow one of the rum-casks got broke, 
and the liquor fell into the water and on the ground, 
clean away, as theythought. But at night one o’ the 
other porters came to George and says, says he, 
‘George Banks, there’s a good pint of rum at the bot- 
tom o’ that cask, I know, an’ I’ve asked the master 
if we might have it, an’ he’s gev leave. You come 
an’ jine us, wont yer?’ George, he thinks, ‘ It'll cost 
me nout, and not be ashillin’ out o’ mother’s way, 
an’ I like rum, whyshouldn’t 1?’ So he goes and sits 
down wi’ the rest, an’ helps them to drink it off, and 
they drinks till they are quite overcome, an’ my George 
an’ another man were taken away unsensible, an’ i’ the 
course of the night the other man comed round, but 
George he never got better, he wor dead as a stone!” 

Mrs. Banks brought out once more her old pocket- 
handkerchief, and wiped her eyes. The landlady 
wiped hers also, out of sympathy, for she, too, had 
lost a son through drink not long ago. 

*‘T shouldn’t ha’ been livin’ where I am now,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Banks, “in a lone tumble-down cottage, 
wi’ nobody to comfort me, or give mea pleasant word, 
ifGeorge’d binalive. No,no. An’ ifhe’d never drunk 
out o’ the bottom of the glasses, he’d, mayhap, never 
ha’ thought o’ drinkin’ out o’ the bottoms o’ the 
barrels.” 

So saying, the old woman rose up, lifted her baskets 
upon her arms, and, bidding good-morning, trudged 
forward to market. The landlord was far too stupid 
to understand or to care for what she had said; but 
the landlady had some compassion on her little grand- 
child. She took him on her knees, and as she watched 
the gradual disappearance of the old black bonnetand 
the scarlet cloak, she said to herself, “It is all true 
that the old woman says, and Charley shall never 
taste any more drink with my good will!” 





Biographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 

GENERAL DAVID COBB, 

AID to General Washington in the Revolutionary 
war, and lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, was 
born in Attleborough, Mass., September 14, 1748. He 
was a favorite son of his father, who, designing him 
for a liberal education, placed him at an early age 
under the charge of Mr. Marsh, quite a celebrated 
teacher of those days, at Braintree (now Quincy), 
who prepared him for college, to which he was ad- 
mitted in 1762. The president of Harvard College at 
that time was Rev. Edward Holyoke, who presided 
over the college for more than thirty years; he par- 
ticularly regarded the subject of our notice, both for 
his talents and moral worth. Mr. Cobb graduated in 
1766, and commenced the study of medicine in Boston 
under the instruction of Dr. Perkins, a celebrated 
physician of that day. Being an industrious student, 
and possessing a peculiar practical aptitude for sev- 
eral branches of the profession, when he left his in- 
structor he was accomplished in his art. His excel- 
lent education, native sagacity, and quickness of 
mind, enabled him in the outset of life to compete 
with those whose skill had been perfected by years of 
practice and long experience. 

His first practice commenced at Boston under fa- 
vorable circumstances, and with good prospects of 
success; but at the solicitation of his father he re- 
turned to Taunton and soon obtained a large practice 
throughout the country. At this period the cuntro- 
versy between the British ministry and the Ameri- 
can colonies began to assume an alarming aspect; 
ardent and enthusiastic, he could not resist the pat- 
riotic spirit which agitated the people of the colony. 

He brought to the controversy the energies of youth, 
a deep knowledge of our political rights, and all the 
enthusiasm of one conscious of right, and determined 
to struggle for liberty. He was one of those bold 
spirits who, in a period of impending disasters and 
terrific perils, are called forth to assume the place and 
rank which in such days nought but the highest tal- 
ent can assume. The General Court which assembled 
in May, 1774, having been dissolved by the royal gov- 
ernor, General Gage, another was summoned to meet 
in the October foliowing, to which he was elected 
from Taunton, as the colleague of Robert Treat Paine, 


who was afterwards a signer of the Declaration of In- | 


dependence. It was not for him, however, to be sat- 
isfied with the passive support which could be given 
to a good cause by the mere services of a civilian. 


are—an’ wore alittle frock—I’ve one of his little frocks | He sought more active duties—he was impatient to |'Tuunton, April 17, 1830, at the age of elghty-two 
| by me in a drawer, yet, that I wouldn’t part wi’ for | share the perils anc the glory of the camp, and when | years. 


| the opposition assumed the character of regular re- 
| sistance on military principles, he i the sword, 
| and entered the army in 1777, as lieutenant colonel of 
| a continental regiment, commanded by Colonel Henry 
| Jackson. In this regiment he encountered some hard 
| Service, particularly in New Jersey and in Rhode Isl- 
| and, where he led what may be called a forlorn hope, 

to delay with but twenty men the progress of « Hes- 
| sian regiment of cavalry. His activity and talent, and 
high military qualities, attracted the attention of 
| General Washington, whose peculiar excellence it 
| was to judge rightly of the characters of men, and he 
| was soon called to his military family as his aid. 
| There he remained until the termination of the war, 
| although he was a nted to the chief command of 
| the regiment in which he had entered the service, and 
left the army a full colonel and a brigadier general by 
brevet. He was with Washington during all his 
greatest operations, and during many of the trying 
situations in which that great commander was placed. 
He was with him at the time of the treason of Arnold 
—the capture of Lord Cornwallis—and when the 
army, maddened by neglect, had resolved to turn 
their swords upon the Congress, and redress their 
own wrongs. 

In 1784, atter the treaty of peace, General Cobb re- 
turned to his home and resumed the practice of his 
profcosion. He had been not only the associate, but 
the intimate and confidential friend of Washington, 
Greene, Lincoln, Knox and Hamilton. Soon after 
his return from the army, he received from Governor 
Hancock an appointment to the bench of the Court 
of Common Pleas, and was elected by the legislature 
to the office of major general of the militia, The 
sacrifices made by the people of the State during the 
war of the Revolution were immense—personal prop- 
erty had disappeared—trade was unsettled—manu- 
factures were not com™cnced—the sources of wealth 
were exhausted—the State debt was so great that the 
payment of the interest only occasioned a serious 
embarrassment in the finances—the .paper currency 
which flooded the country had sank to its intrinsic 
value, which was nothing. The interest of the pub- 
lic debt was accumulating, and there were no means 
of payment excepting by taxation, and no objects of 
taxation except the lands. In one year taxes were 
imposed to the amount of more than half of the in- 
come and available means of the people. Creditors 
attached whatever the collector had spared. The 
court dockets were full of delinquent names. The 
deep sounds of discontent which at first were breath- 
ed in low murmurs, became louder, then rose to the 
tone of defiance and the cries of rebellion, and threats 
and imprecations, in shouts, wild, discordant and 
dreadful, rang through the State—men rose to resist 
the laws—to conquer the courts of justice. The 
county court of Bristol was to be held in June, 1786, 
suits already commenced, and about to be entered, if 
forced to the judgment would cause the ruin of many; 
men wild with distress, ferocious with despair, as- 
sembled in mobs; they gave out the most horrible 
threats against the court, whose official existence 
they were determined to annihilate. 

At the opening of the court a large mob had as- 
sembled, determined to suppress the court. Call was 
made for Judge Cobb; he instantly went amongst 
them, alone, and unarmed, and convinced them of 
the advantage and propriety of leaving the matter to 
the court. They at once dispersed. The next court 
was held in September, no means had been opened 
for the relief of the people, and their burthens were 
almost intolerable. The spirit of resistance was 
then more marked, and the determination that the 
courts should not sit, appeared to be general. Judge 
Cobb saw that a crisis had arrived, when the law 
must &c supported by force. He was determined to 
support the court and the laws, even to the shedding 
of blood. The militia were ordered out. 


Court day arrived. The robe of the judge was 
thrown aside. The martial uniform was resumed— 
again the plume waved over his head, and the sword 
of the soldier flashed bright in the sunbeams. The 
blood of the people is to be shed, was the cry; but 
when steady at their posts the citizen soldiers were 
seen, when the resolute demeanor of the commander 
was observed, the general was entreated to withdraw 
his soldiers. ‘“ Away with your whining,” was his 
determined and memorable reply. ‘‘ J will hold this 
court, if I hold it in blood. I will sitas a judge, or 
Iwill die as a general.” Soon all was quiet; the 
mob dispersed secretly and silently, and the laws 
triumphed. 

Again in October, the same scene was enacted, the 
insurgents were armed and ready for a conflict. 
Again General Cobb saw his responsibility, but con- 
scious of the right, he felt no fear. With his sword 
| he drew a line on the ground and exclaimed to the 
| leader of the insurgents, “‘ Pass that line and I fire, 
| the blood be upon your own head.” Again the laws 
triumphed—the line was not passed and the court 
| sat in peace. 
| In May, 1789, General Cobb was elected the repre- 
| sentative of the town, and was chosen speaker of the 
| House, which station he occupied till 1793, at which 
| time he was elected a siember of Congress. In 1795, 
| he returned to the District of Maine, and in 1802, was 
| elected to the State Senate, of which body he was 
elected president. In 1808, he was elected a member 
of the council, and in 1809, lieutenant governor. 
During the war of 1812, he was one of the board of 
military defence and a member of the council, chief 
| justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and major gen- 
| eral of the militia. In 1815, he retired to private life 
and returned to his native county. He died at 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

The most important subject that has been discussed 
during the past week, aside from the affairs of our 
own country, is the news that the Atlantic telegraph 
cable is nearly completed, and that the Great Eastern 
will sail, with the cable on board, some time during 
July. We predict for the whole thing as great a fail- 
ure as that which occurred when attempts were made 
to connect England and North America, some years 
since, with telegraphic communications, and we are 
surprised that money could be raised for so costly an 
experiment, with all the odds against ever receiving 
one penny in return. We hope that but few Ameri- 
cans have taken stock, and that on no account will 
they be induced to do so. We wish the whole experi- 
ment success, but a moment’s reflection will con- 
vince most any one that continued success is an im- 
possibility. A bite of'a shark, aslap of a whale’s tail, 
a chate on a ledge of rocks,and the connection is 
severed forever, and the stockholders can groan for 
their money, and how] at their foolishness. The cable 
that is to be laid is just 2300 nautical miles, or in 
rough numbers, about 2600 miles long. The central 

luctor is I 1 of seven fine copper wires, 
twisted into one complete strand, which is insulated 
with Chatterton’s patent compound. Outside this 
come four distinct layers of gutta percha, each also 
insulated with the same material that incloses the 
conductor. Outside the gutta percha again are wound 
11 stout iron wires, each of which, before being twist- 
ed on, is itself carefully wound round with strands of 
hemp, soaked with tar. Thus, then, there are no less 
than 25,000 miles of copper wire in the conductor, 
about 35,000 miles of iron wire in the outside cover- 
ing, and upwards of 400,000 miles of strands of hemp, 
more than enough in all to go 24 times round the 
world. The cable has been made on an average at 
the rate of 17 miles per day complete, and in some 
days its outside covering of hemp and iron has been 
overlaid at the rate of 173 miles a day, though nota 
fathom or a foot has been manufactured without 
every part being kept under constant test for “‘con- 
ductivity” and insulation, and to this hour it is as 
regularly tested as it was a year ago, when the first 
mile was twisted. In strength the cable is equal to 
bearing a strain of7 3-4 tons, while its specitic gravity 
is so low that it can with safety be depended on to 
support 11 miles of its length in water. It has been 
made mile by mile, joined up in long lengths of 700 
and 800 miles, and shipped on board the Great East- 
ern into three enormous tanks. The first of these 
wrought-iron structures, which look like little gas- 
ometers, is in the forward part of the ship, and is 51 
feet in diameter ; that in the midships over the boilers 
58 teet six inches, and that in the after part 58 feet. 
The first will hold a coil of 630 miles of cable, the 
second one of 840, and the third one of 830. 500 miles 
have still to be stowed away on board, and it will take 
a fortnight to complete this work, though the last 
mile of the coil will come through the machines of 
the telegraph works at three o’clock on Monday next. 
All three tanks are kept filled with water, and when 
each is stowed with cable as well, the ends of the 
wire will be joined up and a constant system of sig- 
nals kept through every part from the moment the 
expedition starts till the whole cable is laid. The 














tanks themselves with water and their contents of 


cable, weigh in all upwards of 5000 tons. The Great 
Eastern will be accompanied by two English steam 
war ships. The United States, this time, takes no 
part in the expedition, for the reason that we have 
had no vessels to spare. By the first of August the 
cable will be down, unless some misfortune occurs. 
Grant and Sherman have had interviews at West 
Point with General Scott. Affecting interviews they 
must have been, and worthy the pencil of a great 
artist. How the recollection of younger and glorious 
days must have passed through the mind of the 
veteran as he looked at two of the greatest generals 
of the age, who were mere boys in the Mexican war, 
and never expected to catch the eye of their chief. 
Few words were spoken, but silence was more ex- 
pressive than conversation.—The tobacco that was 
stored at Richmond for such a length of time, at least 
what there was lett of it, has been shipped to France, 
it being French property.——Washington has been 





crowded with office seekers during the past month, 

and the president is bored in the most frightful man- 

ner.——-The most important piece of foreign news 

that we have to record this week is the rupture be- 

tween Prince Napoleon and theemperor. The former 

has resigned his seat in the cabinet, and all because 

he took occasion to speak on republics, and to differ 

on the Mexican policy. We have had a warm friend 

in the prince, and hope that he will keep quiet and 

abide his time.——It is now reported that there will 

be no immediate change in the cabinet, Mr. Stanton 

being satisfied and the president liking him.——The 

English papers are continually di ing the d d 

for damages done by the Alabama. There is some- 

thing of a fluttering, and a hope that all the claims 
may be adjusted in an amicable manner, and that no 
war willensue. We agree to that, but would like to 
see the claims paid at the same time.——General 
Halleck, being of a pacific disposition, has been 

ordered to California, to take charge of that depart- 
ment.——General Grant was received with immense 
enthusiasm in New York. His hands were shaken 
by thousands, and the modest hero barely escaped 
with life, so great was the crowd around him. He 
flanked the politicians, and thus escaped some of 
their demonstrations. ——Delegates from Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi have visited Washington for 
the purpose of being reconstructed. No result has 
yet been arrived at. The president is watching 
events.—tThe last of the blockade running ports is 
in our possession. Galveston and Sabine Pass sur- 
rendered to the Federals without firing a shot, and 
now running the blockade is played out in the most 
emphatic manner.—By a fire at Nashville, some 
millions of government property was destroyed. It 
is believed that all the explosions and fires that have 
occurred were produced through the aid of malignant 
rebels. Even the explosion at City Point was caused 
by a rebel torpedo, smuggled on board the vessel that 
was blown up.—The president has received hun- 
dreds of applications for pardon and restoration to 
citizenship. Some of the most prominent Southern 
men are eager for forgiveness.—It is estimated that 
there are 70,000 bales of cotton in Arkansas, 300,000 
in Texas, and 1,000,000 east of the Mississippi river. 
We take this estimate to be nearly correct; and if 
such is the case, there are 2,500,000 bales in the coun- 
try, North and South, so we have great hope we shall 
see cotton lower in the course of a few months.—— 
A Washington report states that Lee, Ewell and 
others have been indicted for treason, or are to be. 
We don’t believe it. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


To all more or less experienced chicken-rearers, a 
few practical suggestions on hatching should be at 
this season far from inappropriate. As regards eggs, 
after an experience of twenty years, we confess our 
utter inability to tell what sort of egg contains a cock 
or hen chicken, and, after comparing notes with the 
most intelligent and trustworthy breeders, we believe 
no mark or shape of egg can determine the much de- 
sired information. For fortunate hatching, never- 
theless, the eggs must be picked. A thin-shelled egg 
is almost certain to be broken, and so spoil a whole 
nest. An unusually long egg, if of ordinary thickness 
or a little more, has in all probability a double yolk, 
and will produce, in most cases, nothing, and, if any- 
thing, a monster, probably, A shorter egg than usual 
is also to be discarded, and so should one laid upwards 
of ten or twelve days, if strong lively ones are wanted. 
Eggs one month old will hatch, but the produce are 
nearly always of feeble constitution. The shape will 
depend much on the particular breed; but compared 
with the standard of its own class, the oval neither 
too long nor too short is best for hatching. There is 
no need, as some have supposed, of turning those 
preserved for that purpose every day. But in cold 
weather gather them from the nests twice or even 
thrice a day, and do not expose them to the air when 
gathered, and store them with the narrow end down- 
wards. 





CHINESE OATHS. 

In Australia Chinamen are beginning to figure 
largely in criminal and civil cases, the consequence 
being many amusing and characteristic scenes. In 
one case, in which several Chinese were concerned, 
on being asked by the solicitor for the prosecution 
how they would be sworn, each of the Celestials re- 
plied: ‘* Breakee platee.” This caused a hitch in the 
proceedings, there being no crockery at hand avail- 
able for destruction. The wisdom of the bench was 
then invoked as to where the necessary earthenware 
was to come from, and at whose expense it was to be 
provided. A discussion ensued, which resulted in 
her majesty being made the provider of the plate. A 
constable was then despatched to make the necessary 
purchase, and the court in solemn silence awaited 
the arrival of the chinaware doomed to destruction. 
Atthe expiration of about ten minutes the oflicer 
arrived, having invested 2s. 6d. of the public money 
in the purchase of two respectable-looking cheese 
plates. The following form of oath was then admin- 
istered: ‘* You shall tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth; this saucer is cracked, 
and your soul will be cracked too like the saucer if 
you tell a lie.” The plates were here smashed to 
pieces on the back of a chair. 


Wit AND HumorR.—There is a wide difference be- 
tween wit and humor. Humor lies sparkling at the 
bottom of a deep well—while wit, clad in garish habili- 
ments, with a bright feather in his hat, sits astride 
the highest weathercock. 








NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 
“THE Lost BRACELET,” A Story, by Mrs. Caro- 
line Orne. 
* AGNES KINGSLEY,” by Kate Putnam. 
“My Cousin Ross,” by Sarah A. Southworth, 
“A RENT IN A CLOUD: or, The Lawyer and Rene- 
gade,” by Dr. John K, Coutts. 
“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 
“From DrtxrE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 
‘*Our YouNG Fouks’ CLuB,” by Wm. L. Williams. 
“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 
“THE BLIND RESTORED TO SIGHT,” by Camilla 
Willian. 

“ EVENING,” by Capt. W. W. Richmond. 

“THE FAIR WATER-CARRIER,” by George Ban- 
croft Griffith. 

“ LIFE’S DREAM FLED,” by Maud VERNON. 

“LitTLeE GRAY BEss,” by Clara Augusta. 

“By THE SEA,” by August Bell. 


A VALUABLE INVENTION. 

A short time ago, an Englishman went to Paris in 
order to take out a patent in France for an invention 
to detect pickpockets. He entered an omnibus, and 
sat by the side of a elegantly-dressed lady, attired 
in a silk gown and laced bonnet, and having a very 
charming face. Soon the Englishman saw an ex- 
pression of distress come over that face, and felt a 
tugging at his pocket. With a cruel smile he looked 
the fair creature in the countenance, who, crimson 
with shame, implored him to let her go. With true 
gallantry he released her hand, and his prisoner 
thereupon stopped the omnibus, leaped out, and ran 
down the street with most unfeminine speed. The 
Englishman was highly pleased at the success of his 
device, which consists of a strong calico diaphram 
stretched across the pocket with an India rubber 
opening that expands to permit the entrance of a 
strange hand, but will not expand when the owner of 
the hand wishes to withdraw it. 








A GLUTINOUS FISH. 

A Queensland paper says that a large fish called 
a grouper was caught off the coast there. It was seven 
feet long, six feet in circumference at its thickest 
part, and its head weighed eighty pounds. When 
opened, there was found in its stomach two broken 
bottles, a quart pot, a preserved milk tin, seven me- 
dium-sized crabs, a piece of earthenware triangular 
in shape, and three inches in length, incrusted with 
oyster shells, a sheep’s head, some mutton and beef 
bones, and some loose oyster shells. The spine of a 
skate was embedded in the grouper’s liver. This fish’s 
digestion seems to have been very much better than 
that of the whale which swallowed Jonah. 

A POPULAR DELUSION. 

It isan error to suppose that a man belongs to 
himself. No mun does. He belongs to his wife, or 
his children, or his relations, or his creditors, or to 
society in some form or other. It is for their especial 
good and behalf that he lives and works, and they 
kindly allow him to retain a percentage of his gains 
to administer to his own pleasures or wants. He has 
his body, and that is all; and even for that he is an- 
swerable to society. In short, society is the master, 
and man is the servant; and it is entirely as society 
proves a good ora bad master, whether the man turns 
out a good or bad servant. 








QuippiTI1Es.—For the ladies.—A tea-party without 
scandal is like a knife without a handle.—Words 
without deeds are like the husks without the seeds. 
—Features without grace are like a clock without a 
face.—A land without laws is like a cat without her 
claws.—Life without cheer is like a cellar without 
beer.—A master without acane is like a rider with- 
out a rein.—Marriage without means is like a horse 
without his beans.—A man without a wife is like a 
fork without a knife.—A quarrel without fighting is 
like thunder without lightning. 





CostLy PAInTiInGs.—The highest price ever given 
for a picture, was paid by the French government 
for Murillo’s Conception of the Virgin. It was the 
best of the fifteen works by this great artist, belong- 
ing to the Soult Collection, and stolen by Marshal 
Soult from monasteries, convents and churches in 
Spain, during his invasion of the Peninsula. At the 
sale of the collection, this picture brought $123,000. 
The fifteen realized $230,000. 








A KEEN REToRT. A Mobile clergyman went to 
General Granger and asked him if he proposed to 
compel the rebel clergy to pray for Andrew John- 
son? ‘ Compel you,” was the general’s reply ; “why, 
if your prayers don’t do the President of the United 
States any more good than they have done Jeff Da- 
vis, itis no sort of consequence about your prayers, 
any way.” 





AN IMPORTANT WorkK.—Dr. Shaw, the natural- 
ist, was one day showing to a friend two volumes 
written by a Dutchman, upon the wings of a butter- 
fly, in the British Museum. “The dissertation is 
rather voluminous, sir, perhaps, you will think,” 
said the doctor, gravely; ‘but it is immensely im- 





portant.” 





Rew Publications, 


THe Youne LIEvTENANT: Of, THE ADVENTURES 
OF AN ARMY OFFICER. By Oliver Optic. 373 pages. 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. Illustrated. 
Our juvenile friends have not yet forgotten ‘The 

Soldier Boy,” one of Optic’s best works. The Young 
Lieutenant is a sequel to that volume, and carries the 
reader through the stirring scenes of the rebellion, 
creates Thomas Somers an officer, and as such he per- 
forms some difficult work that reflects honor on him- 
self and the country. Boys will enjoy this book, and 
the more heartily, if they read “ The Soldier Boy” 
before commencing with ‘ The Young Lieutenant.” 

“MIRAMICHI, a Story of the Miramichi Valley,” and 
“ HUNTED TO DEATH, a Story of Love and Adven- 


ture.” Published by A. K. Loring, 119 Washington 
street, Boston. 


These two volumes form a portion of Loring’s Rail- 
way Library, and are sold at $1 for the first, and 75 
cents for the latter. They are intended for 
reading, and will answer the tourist’s purpose as well 
as more expensive works, 

LIFE, SPEECHES AND SERVICES OF ANDREW JOHN- 
SON. Published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Piiladelphia. 214 pages. 

This is a cheap work, intended to be extensively 
circulated all over the country, so that the people 
can learn the antecedents of the president. The price 
is 75 cents. 








WEsT PoInt STANDING.—It stands on the record 
at West Point that neither Grant nor Sherman was 
among the “ good boys” of the Military Academy, 
General Sherman standing No. 124 in the order of 
good behaviour, and General Grant falling as low as 
147. In scholarship, too, neither of them attained a 
place among the honored five. Sherman, who stood 
the first year at No. 9, did, indeed, graduate at No. 6, 
but Grant, beginning with twenty-three above him, 
rose only at graduation to No. 21. 





RAILLERY.—We can learn to read and write, but 
we cannot learn raillery; that must be a particular 
gift of nature; and, to tell the truth, I esteem him 
happy who does not wish to acquire it. The charac- 
ter of sarcasm is dangerous; although this quality 
makes those laugh whom it does not wound, it never- 
theless never produces esteem. 


NoT BAD FOR BEN.—Stuttering Ben, who was 
toasting his shins, observing that the oil merchant 
was cheating a customer in some oil, called out to 
him, “ Jim, I can t-tell you how t-to s-sell t-twice as 
much oil as you d-do now.” + “ Well, how?” groaned 
Jim. “¥F-till your measure.” 








BRAIN AND HEART.—With your true swindler, the 
brain must have played the Aaron’s Rod to the heart 
—swallowing it whole; a miracle often performed in 
the anatomy of great public men. 





DISSIMULATION. — Dissimulation in youth is the 
forerunner of perfidy in old age; its appearance is the 
fatal omen of growing depravity and future shame. 





(GF°SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping tie FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 











THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG oF ouR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALEs, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HOME CIRCLE 
THE Camp, THE CouNnTING-Room, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-fi/th of each paper for four 
or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in cach number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 


One copy one year - - - - - - - $4.00 
Two copies oneyear - - -2 | « - 1.50 
our © o as ae eel wet gs eRe 


Te “ wm Sat ae ee 
Anda copy gratis for every club of ten. q 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

(47~ THe FLAG or ovr Union and the DoLLar Monta- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Nove.- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLaG and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the FLae, 
Union, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 89.50. , 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Serine copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

(47~ Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 

ELLIOTT, 1HOUMES & TALBOT, Prs.isners, 


63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of owr Unio 


BY GEORGE H,. SEYMOUR. 
GRIEF. 
Sweet source of virtue, 
O sacred sorrow ! he who knows not thee, 
Knows not the best emotions of the heart 
Those tender tears that harmonize the so: 
The sigh that charms, the pang that gives «| )) 
7 
Oppressed with grief, oppressed with c. ° 
A burden more than I can bear, 
I sit me down and sigh. 
O life! thou art a galling load, 
Along a rough, a weary road, 
To wretches such as I.—Burns. 


O, that this too, too solid flesh would mel. 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 
Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ‘gainst self-slaughter! O God 
Sh 
Ah, tell me not that memory 
Sheds gladness o'er the past: 
What is recalled by faded flowers, 
Save that they did not last !—Afis« 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught.— She! 


Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play ; 

For some must watch, while some mu 
Thus runs the world away.— Shaksj: 


NIGHT. 
Night is the time when Nature seems 
God's silent worshipper, 
And ever with a chastened heart 
In unison with her. 
I lay me on my peaceful couch, 
The day's dull cares resigned, 
And let my thoughts fold up like flow: 
In the twilight of the mind.— Sara 


O treacherous night! 
Thou lend'st thy ready veil to every tre 
And teeming mischiefs thrive beneath t 
a, 
The night 
Shows stars and women in a better light 


The weary sun hath made a golden s 
And by the bright track of his flery c+. 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morr 


In sable pomp, with all her starry trv 
The night resumed her throne.— Glor 
O mysterious ni 
Thou art not silent; many tongues has. | + 
Joa 
I dread the night—it holds, 
Within its weary bounds, 
Strife, grief, and fears, and batth 
And spectre-haunted grounds. 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.] 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


GRIEF. 
Sweet source of virtue, 
O sacred sorrow! he who knows not thee, 
Knows not the best emotions of the heart, 
Those tender tears that harmonize the soul, 
The sigh that charms, the pang that gives delight. 
Thomson. 
Oppressed with grief, oppressed with care, 
A burden more than I can bear, 
I sit me down and sigh. 
O life! thou art a galling load, 
Along a rough, a weary road, 
To wretches such as I.—Burns. 


O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 
Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ‘gainst self-slaughter! O God! 0 God! 
Shakspeare. 
Ah, tell me not that memory 
Sheds gladness o'er the past: 
What is recalled by faded flowers, 
Save that they did not last !—AMiss Landon. 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught.— Shelley. 


Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play ; 

For some must watch, while some must sleep: 
Thus runs the world away.—Shakspeare. 


NIGHT. 
Night is the time when Nature seems 
God's silent worshipper, 
And ever with a chastened heart 
In unison with her. 
I lay me on my peaceful couch, 
The day's dull cares resigned, 
And let my thoughts fold up like flowers, 
In the twilight of the mind.— Sara J. Clarke. 


O treacherous night! 
Thou lend’st thy ready veil to every treason, 
And teeming mischiefs thrive beneath thy shade. 
Hill's Zara. 
The night 
Shows stars and women in a better light.— Byron. 


The weary sun hath made a golden set, 

And by the bright track of his fiery car 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 
Shakspeare. 

In sable pomp, with all her starry train, 

The night resumed her throne.— Glover. 


O mysterious night! 
Thou art not silent; many tongues hast thou. 
Joanna Baillie. 
I dread the night—it holds, 
Within its weary bounds, 
Strife, grief, and fears, and battle-fields, 
And spectre-haunted grounds.— Shakspeare. 
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TALY had now been long enough 
their residence not to feel de- 
pressed by its dreamy and monot- 
onous quietude, but to feel the 
inexpressible charm of that soft 
existence, begotten of air, and cli- 
mate, and scenery. They had ar- 
rived at that stage—and it is a 
stage—in which the olive is not 
dusky, nor the mountain arid; 
when the dry coutse of the torrent 
suggests no wish for water. Life 
—mere life—has a sense of luxury 
about it, unfelt in northern lands. 
With an eager joy, therefore, did 
they perceive that Calvert seemed 
to have arrived at the same senti- 
ment, and the same appreciation as themselves. He 
seemed to ask for nothing better than to stroll 
through orange groves, or lie under some spreading 
fig-tree, drowsily soothed by the song of the vine- 
dresser, or the unwearied chirp of the cicala. How 
much of good there must be surely in a nature pleas- 
ed with such tranquil, simple pleasures! thought 
they. See how he likes to watch the children at 
their play, and with what courtesy he talked to that 
old priest. It is clear dissipation may have damaged, 
but has not destroyed that fine temperament—his 
heart has not lost its power to feel. It was thus that 
each thought of him, though there was less of con- 
fidence between the sisters than heretofore. 

Avery few words will suffice to explain this: When 
Florence recovered from the shock Calvert had occa- 
sioned her on the memorable night of his visit, she 
had nothing but the very vaguest recollection of what 
had occurred. That some terrible tidings had been 
told her—some disastrous news in which Loyd and 
Calvert were mixed up; that she had blamed Calvert 
for rashness or indiscretion; that he had either 
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shown a letter he ought never to have shown or not 
produced one which might have averted a misfortune ; 
and, last of all, that she herself had done or said 
something which a calmer judgment could not justify 
—all these were in some vague and shadowy shape 
before her and all rendered her anxious and uneasy. 
On the other hand, Emily, seeing with some satisfac- 
tion that her sister never recurred to the events of 
that unhappy night, gladly availed herself of this 
silence to let them sleep undisturbed. She was greatly 
shocked, it is true, by the picture Calvert’s repre- 
sentation presented of Loyd. He had never been a 
great favorite of her own; she recognized many good 
and amiable traits in his nature, but she deemed him 
gloomy, depressed, and a dreamer—and a dreamer, 
above all, she regarded as unfit to be the husband of 
Florence, whose ill health had only tended to exag- 
gerate a painful and imaginative disposition. She 
saw, or fancied she saw, that Loyd’s temperament, 
calm and gentle though it was, seemed to depress her 
sister. His views of life were very sombre, and no 
effurt ever enabled him to look forward in a sanguine 
or hopeful spirit. 1f, however, to these feelings an 
absolute fault of character were to be added—the 
want of personal courage—her feeling for him could 
no longer be even the qualified esteem she had hith- 
erto experienced. She also knew that nothing could 
be such a shock to Florence, as to believe that the 
man she loved was a coward; nor could any station, 
or charm, or ability, however great, compensate for 
such a defect. Asa matter, therefore, for grave af- 
ter-thought, but not thoroughly “ proven,” she re- 
tained this charge in her mind, nor did she by any 
accident drop a hint or a word that could revive the 
memory of that evening. 


As for Miss Grainger, only too happy to see that 
Florence seemed to retain no trace of that distressing 
scene, she never went back to it, and thus every 
event of the night was consigned to silence, it not ob- 
livion. Still there grew out of that reserve a degree 
of estrangement between the sisters, which each, un- 
conscious of in herself, could detect in the other. “1 
think Milly has grown colder to me of late, aunt. 
She is not less kind or attentive, but there is a some- 
thing of restraint about her I cannot fathom,” would 
Florence say to her aunt. While the other whisper- 
ed, ‘‘I wonder why Florry is so silent when we are 
alone together? She that used to tell me her thoughts, 
and speak for hours of what she hoped and wished, 
now only alludes to some common-place topic—the 
book she has just read, or the walk we took yester- 
day.” 

The distance between them was not the less wide 
that each had secretly confided to Calvert her mis- 
givings about the other. Indeed, it would have been, 
for girls so young and inexperienced in life, strange 
to have accorded him their confid He p i 
alarge share of that quality which very young peo- 
ple regard as sagacity. Iam not sure that the gift 
has got a special name, but we have all of us heard 
of some one “‘ with such a good head,” “so safe an 
adviser,” “such a rare counsellor in a difficulty,” 
“knowing life and mankind so well,” and “such an 
aptitude to take the right road in a moment of em- 





bright or showy qualities; he is, on the contrary, 
one that the world at large has failed to recognize. 
If, however, by any chance he should prove to be 
smart, ready-witted, and a successtul talker, his 


least such was he in the eyes of these sisters. Now, 
Emily had confided to him that she thought Loyd 
totally unworthy of Florence. His good qualities 
were undeniable, but he had few attractive or grace- 
ful ones; and then there was a despondent, depressed 
tone about him that must prove deeply injurious to 
one whose nature required bright and cheery com- 
panionship. Calvert agreed with every word of this. 

Florence, on her side, was, meanwhile, imparting 
to him that Loyd was not fairly appreciated by her 
aunt and sister. They deemed him very honorable, 
very truthful, and very moral, but they did not think 
highly of his abilities, nor reckon much on his success 
in life. In fact, though the words themselves were 
spared her, they told her in a hundred modes that 
“she was throwing herself away ;” and, strange as it 
may read, she liked to be told so, and heard with a 
sort of triumphant pride that she was going to make 
a sacrifice of herself and all her prospects—all for 
poor Joseph.” To become the auditor of this reck- 
oning required more adroitness than the other case; 
but Calvert was equal to it. He saw where to differ, 
where toagree with her. Itwas acontingency which 
admitted of a very dexterous flattery, rather insin- 
uated, however, than openly declared; and it was 
thus he conveyed to her that he took the same view 
as the others. He knew Loyd was an excellent fel- 
low, far too good and too moral for a mere scamp like 
himself to estimate. He was certain he would turn 
out respectable, esteemed, and all that. He would 
be sure to be a churchwarden, and might be a poor- 
law guardian; and his wife would be certain to 
shine in the same brightness attained by him. Then 
stopping, he would heave a low, faint sigh,and turn 
the conversation to something about her own attrac- | 
tions or graceful gifts. How enthusiastically the | 
world of “society”? would one day welcome them— | 
and what a “success ” awaited her whenever she was | 
well enough and strong enough to endure its fatigue. | 
Now, though all these were only as so many fugots to | 
the pile of her martyrdom, she delighted to listen to | 
them, and never wearied of hearing Calvert exalt all | 





the greatness of the sacrifice she was about to make, | 
and how immeasurably she was above the lot to | 
which she was going to consign herself. 


It is the drip, drip, that eats away the rock, and | ally aid its march. Could you, from such meagre | letter was very beautiful and very touching. He re- 


barrassment.” The pheenix is not usually a man of 


sway is a perfect despotism. Such was Calvert; at 





iteration, ever so faint, will cleave its way at last; so 
Florry, without in the slightest degree disparaging 
Loyd, grew at length to believe as Calvert assured 
hor, that “‘ Master Joseph” was the luckiest dog that 
ever lived, and had carried off a prize immeasurably 
above his pretensions. 
Miss Grainger, too, found a confessor in their 
guest; but it will spare the reader some time if I 
place betore hima letter which Calvert wrote to one 
of his most intimate friends a short time after he had 
taken up his abode at the villa. The letter will also 
serve to connect some past events with the present 
now before us. 

The epistle was addressed to Algernon Drayton, 
Esq., Army and Navy Club, London, and ran thus: 

“My DEAR ALGy:—You are the prince of ‘our 
own correspondents,’ and I thank you ‘imo corde,’ 
if that be the Latin for it, for all you have done for 
me. I defy the whole bar to make out, from your 
narrative, who killed who, in that affair at Basle. I 
know, after the third reading of it, I fancied that I 
had been shot through the heart, and then took post- 
horses for Zurich. It was and is a master-piece of 
the bewildering imbroglio style. Cultivate your 
great gifts, then, my friend. You will be a treasure 
to the court of Cresswell, and the most injured of 
men or the basest of seducers will not be able at the 
end of the suit to say which must kneel down and 
ask pardon of the other. I suppose I ought to say 
I’m sorry for Barnard, but I can’t. No, Algy, I can- 
not. He was an arrant snob, and, if he had lived, 
he’d have gone about telling the most absurd stories 
and getting people to believe them, just on the faith 
of his stupidity. If there is a ridiculous charge in 
the world, it is that of ‘firing before one’s time,’ 
which, to make the most of it, must be a matter of 
seconds, and involves, besides, a question as to the 
higher inflammability of one’s powder. I don’t care 
who made mine, but I know it did its work well. I’m 
glad, however, that you did not deign to notice that 
contemptible allegation, and merely limited yourself 
to what resulted. Your initials and the stars show- 
ered over the paragraph, are in the highest walk of 
legerdemain, and I can no more trace relatives to 
antecedents, than I can tell what has become of the 
egg I saw Houdin smash in my hat. 

“I know, however, I mustn’t come back just yet. 
There is a shake-of-the-headiness abroad that makes 
one uncomfortable. Fortunately, this is no sacrifice 
tome. My debts keep me out of London, just as ef- 
fectually as my morals. Besides this, my dear Algy, 
I’m living in the very deepest of clover, domesticated 
with a maiden aunt, and two lovely nieces, in a villa 
on an Italian lake, my life and comforts being the 
especial care of the triad. Imagine an infant-school 
occupied in the care of a young tiger of the spotted 
species, and you may, as the Yankees say, realize the 
situation. But they seem to enjoy the peril of what 
they are doing, or they don’t see it, I can’t tell 
which. 

**<«Gazetted out,’ you say; ‘Meno male,’ as they 
say here. I might have been promoted, and so 
tempted to go back to the land of Bores, Bearers 
and Bungalores, and I am grateful to the stumble 
that saves me from a fall. But you ask, what do you 
mean to do? and I own I do not see my way to any- 
thing. Time was when gentleman-riding, coach- 
driving, or billiards, were on a par with the learned 
professions; but, my dear Drayton, we have fallen 
upon a painfully enlightened age, and every fellow 
can do a little of everything. 

“You talk of my friends? You might as well talk 
of my three per cents. If I had friends, it would be 
natural enough they should help me to emigrate as 
a means of seeing the last of me; but I rather sus- 
pect that my relatives, who by a figure of speech 
represent the friends aforesaid, have a lively faith 
that some day or other the government will be at the 
expense of my passage—that it would be quite super- 
fluous in them to provide for it. 

You hint that I might marry, meaning thereby 
marry with money; and, to be sure, there’s Bar- 
nard’s widow with plenty of tin, and exactly in that 
stage of affliction that solicits consolation; for when 
the heart is open to sorrow, love occasionally steps in 
before the door closes. Then, a more practical case. 
One of these girls here—the fortune is only fifteen 
thousand—I think over the matter day and night, 
and I verily believe I see it in the light of whatever 
may be the weather at the time; very darkly on the 
rainy days; not so gloomy when the sky is blue and 
the air balmy. 

“Do you remember that fellow I stayed behind for 

at the Cape, and thereby lost my passage, just to 
quarrel with—Headsworth? Well, a feeling of the 
same sort is tempting me sorely at this time. There 
is one of these girls, a poor, delicate thing, very pretty, 
and coquettish in her way, has taken it into her wise 
head to prefer a stupid, loutish sort of a young suck- 
ing barrister to me, and treats me with a ingenious 
blending of small compassion and soft pity to console 
my defeat. If you could insure my being an af- 
| flicted widower within a year, I’d marry her, just to 
| show her the sort of edged tool she has been playing 
with. I’m often half driven to distraction by her im- 
pertinent commiseration. I tried to get into a row 
with the man, but he would not have it. Don’t you 
hate the fellow that wont quarrel with you, worse 
even than the odious wretch that wont give you 
credit? 

“I might marry the sister, I suppose, to-morrow; 





data as these, help me with a word of advice? for L 
do like the advice of an unscrupulous dog like your- 
self—so sure to be practical. Then there is no cant 
between men like us—we play ‘cartes sur table.’ 
“The old maid who represents the head of this 
house, has been confidentially sounding me as to an 
eligible investment for some thousands which have 
fallen in from a redeemed mortgage. I vould have 
said, ‘ Lend them to me, and you shall name the in- 
terest yourself;’ but I was modest, and did not. I 
bethought me, however, of a good friend, one Algy 
Drayton, a man of large landed property, but who 
always wants money for drainage. Eh, Algy! Are 
your lips watering at the prospect? If so, let your 
ingenuity say what is to be the security. 
“ Before I ferget it, ask Pearson if he has any more 
of that light Amontillado. It is the only thing ever 
sets me right, and I have been poorly of late. I know 
I must be out of sorts, because all day yesterday I 
was wretched and miserable at my misspent life and 
squandered abilities. Now, in my healthier moments, 
such thoughts never crossme. I’d have been honest 
if Nature had dealt fairly with me; but the younger 
son of a younger brother starts too heavily weighted 
to win by anything but a ‘foul.’ You understand 
this well, for we are in the same book. We each of 
us pawned our morality very early in life, and never 
were rich enough to redeem it. Apropos of pledges, 
is your wife alive? I lost a bet about it some time 
ago, but I forget on which side. I backed my 
opinion. 
“Now, to sum up. Let me hear from you about 
all I have been asking; and, though I don’t opine it 
lies very much in your way, send me any tidings you 
can pick up—to his disadvantage, of course—of Joseph 
Loyd, Middle Temple. You know scoresof attorneys 
who could trace him. Your hint about letter-writ- 
ing for the papers is not a bad one. Isuppose I could 
learn the trick, and do it at least as well as some of 
the fellows whose lucubrations I read. A political 
surmise, a spicy bit of scandal, a sensation trial, 
wound up with a few moral reflections upon how 
much better we do the same sort of things at home. 
Isn’t that the bone of it? Send me—don’t forget it— 
send me some news of Rocksley. I want to hear how 
they take all that I have been doing of late for their 
happiness. I have half of a letter written to Soph—a 
sort of mild condolence, blended with what the serious 
people call profitable reflections, and suggestive hints 
that her old affection will find its way back to me one 
of these days, and that when the event occars, her 
best course will be to declare it. I have reminded 
her, too, that 1 laid up a little love in her heart when 
we parted, just as shrewd people leave a small bal- 
ance at their bankers’ as a title to re-open their ac- 
count at a future day. 
“ Give Guy’s people a hint that it’s only wasting 
postage-stamps to torment me with bills. I never 
break the envelope of a dun’s letter, and I know 
them as instinctively as a detective does a swell- 
mobsman. What an imaginative race these duns 
must be. 1 know of no fellow, for the high flights of 
fancy, to equal one’s tailor or bootmaker. As to the 
search for the elixir vitz, it’s a dull realism after the 
attempts I have witnessed for years to get money out 
of myself. 
‘‘ But I must close this; here is Milly, whose taper 
fingers have been making cigarettes for me all the 
morning, come to propose a sail on the lake!—fact, 
Algy!—the wolf is going out with the lambs, just 
as prettily and decorously as though his mother 
had been a ewe, and cast ‘sheep’s eyes’ at his 
father. Address me, Orto, simply, for I don’t wish 
it to be thought here that my stay is more than a 
day-by-day matter. I have all my letters directed to 
the post-office. 
“ Yours, very cordially, 
‘HARRY CALVERT.” 
The pleasant project thus passingly alluded to was 
not destined to fulfilment; for as Calvert with the 
two sisters were on their way to the lake, they were 
overtaken by Miss Grainger, who insisted on carrying 
away Calvert, to give her his advice upon a letter she 
had just received. Obeying with the best grace he 
could, and which really did not err on the score of 
extravag » he panied the old lady back to 
the house, sowewhat relieved, indeed, in mind, to 
learn that the letter she was about to show him in no 
way related to him or his affairs. 
“ | have my scruples, Mr. Calvert, about asking 
your opinion in a case where I well know your sym- 
pathies are not in unison with our own; but your 
wise judgment and great knowledge of life are ad- 
vantages I cannot bring myself to relinquish. I am 
well aware that whatever your feelings or your pre- 
judices, they will not interfere with that good judg- 
ment.” 
“Madam, you do me honor; but, I hope, no more 
than justice.” 
“You know of Florry’s engagement to Mr. Loyd?” 
she asked, abruptly, as though eager to begin her 
recital; and he bowed. ‘* Well, he left us so hurried- 
ly about his father’s affairs, that he had no time to 
settle anything, or, indeed, explain anything. We 
knew nothing of his prospects or his means, and he 
just as little about my niece’s fortune. He had writ- 
ten, it is true, to his father, and got the most kind and 
affectionate answer, sanctioning the match, and ex- 
pressing fervent wishes for his happiness— Why do 
you smile, Mr. Calvert?” 
“T was only thinking of the beauty of that benevo- 








but that alone is a reason against it. Besides, she is 

terribly healthy; and though I have lost much faith | 
in consumption, from cases I have watched in my | 
own family, bad air and bad treatment will occasion- | 


lence that costs nothing; few things are more grace- 
ful than a benediction—nothing so cheap.” 

“That may be so. I have nothing to say to it,” 
she rejoined, in some irritation. ‘* Butold Mr. Loyd’s 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 








minded Joseph that he himself had married on the 
very scantiest of means, and that though his life had 
never been above the condition of a very poor vicar, 
the narrowness of his fortune had not barred his hap- 
piness. I'd like to read you a passage—” 

“Pray do not. You have given me the key-note, 
and I feel as if I could score down the whole sym- 
phony.” 

* You don’t believe him, then?” 

“Heaven fortend! All I would say is, that between 
a man of his temperament and one of mine, discus- 
sion is impossible; and if this be the letter on which 
you want my opinion, I frankly tell you I have none 
to give.” 

“No, no! this is not the letter; here is the letter 
I wish you to read. It has only come by this morn- 
ing’s post, and I want to have your judgment on it 
before I speak of it to the girls.” 

Calvert drew the letter slowly from its envelope, 
and, with a sort of Janguid resignation, proceeded to 
read it. As he reached the end of the first page, he 
said, “‘ Why, it would need a lawyer of the Ecclesias- 
tical Court to understand this. What's all this en- 
tangled story about irregular induction, and the last 
incumbent, and the lay impropriator?” 


“O, you needn’t have read that! It’s the poor old 
gentleman’s account of his calamity; how he lost his 
vicarage, and is going down to a curacy in Cornwall, 
Here,” said she, pointing to another page, ‘is where 
you are to begin; ‘I might have borne—” 

“Ah, yes!” said he, reading aloud; “‘I might have 
borne up better under this misfortune if it had not 
occurred at such a critical moment of my poor boy’s 
fate, for I am still uncertain what effect these tidings 
will have produced on you. I shall no longer have a 
home to offer the young people, when from reasons 
of health, or economy, or relaxation, they would like 
to have left the town and come down to rusticate 
with us. Neither will it be in my power to contrib- 
ute—even in the humble shape I had once hoped—to 
their means of living. I am, in short, reduced to the 
very narrowest fortune, nor have I the most distant 
prospect of any better; so much for myself. As for 
Joseph, he has been offered, through the friendly in- 
tervention of an old college companion, an appoint- 
ment to the Calcutta bar. Itis not a lucrative nor an 
important post, but one which they say will certainly 
lead to advancement and future fortune. Hadit not 
been for his hopes—hopes which have latterly con- 
stituted the very spring of his existence—such an 
opening as this would have been welcomed with all 
his heart; but now the offer comes clouded with all 
the doubts as to how you may be disposed to regard 
it. 
“ «Will you consent to separate from the dear girl 
you have watched over with such loving solicitude 
for years? Willshe herself consent to the expatria- 
tion and the parting from her sister and yourself? 
These are the questions which torture his mind, and 
leave him no rest, day or night! The poor fellow has 
tried to plead his cause in a letter—he has essayed a 
dozen times—but all in vain. ‘My own selfishness 
shocks me,” he says,.“‘ when I read over what I have 
written, and see how completely I have forgotten 
everything but my own interests.” If he remain at 
home, by industry and attention he may hope, in 
some six or seven years, to be in a position to marry; 
but six or seven years are a long period of life, and 
sure to have their share of vicissitudes and casualties. 
Whereas, by accepting this appointment, which will 
be xiearly seven hundred a year, he could afford at 
once to support a wife, of course supposing her to 
submit willingly to the privations and wants of such 
straitened fortunes. I have offered to tell his story 
for him—that story that he has no strength to tell 
himself—but I have not pledged to be his advocate; 
for, while I would lay down my life to secure his hap- 
piness, I cannot bring myself to urge for his sake, 
what might be unfair or ungenerous to exact from 
another. 

“«Though my son’s account of your niece leaves 
us nothing more to ask or wish for in a daughter, I 
am writing in ignorance of many things I would like 
toknow. Has she, for instance, the energy of char- 
acter that would face a new life in a new and far 
away land? Has she courage,—has she health for 
it? My wife is not pleased at my stating all these 
reasons for doubt; but I am determined you shall 
know the worst of our ease from ourselves, and dis- 
cover no blot we have not prepared you for.’” Cal- 


“ That is exactly the point on which I want your 
advice; for though I know well you are no friend to 
young Loyd, I believe you to be our sincere well- 
wisher, and that your judgment will be guided by the 
honest feelings of regard for us.” 

Without deigning to notice this speech, he arose, 
and walked up and down the room, apparently deep- 
ly immersed in thought. He stopped at last, and said, 
abruptly: 

“TI don’t presume to dictate to you in this business ; 
but if I were the young lady’s guardian, and got such 
a letter as this, my reply would be a very brief 
one.” 

“ You'd refuse your consent?” 

“Ofcourse 1 would! Must your niece turn adven- 
turess, and go off to heaven knows where, with God 
knows whom? Must she link her fortunes to a man 
who confessedly cannot face the world at home, but 
must go to the end of the earth for a bare subsistence? 
What is this man himself, in his character, station, 
abilities and promise, that are to recompense such de- 
votion as this? And what will your own conscience 
say to the first letter from India, full of depression 

and sorrow, regrets shadowed forth, if not avowed 
openly, for the happy days when you were all togeth- 
er, and the contrasts of that time with the dreary 
dulness of an uncheered existence? J know some- 
thing of India, and I can tell you it isa country 
where life is only endurable by splendor. Poverty in 
sucha land is not merely privation, it is to live in de- 
rision and contempt. Every one knows how many 
rupees you have per month, and youare measured by 
your means in everything. That seven hundred a 
year, which sounds plausibly enough, is something 
like two hundred at home, ifso much. Of course you 
can override all these considerations, and, as the 
vicar says, ‘Let the heart take precedence of the 
head.’ My cold and worldly counsels will not 
stand comparison with his fine and generous senti- 
ments, no more than I could make as good a 
figure in the pulpit as he could. But, perhaps, as a 
mere man of the world, I am his equal; though there 
are little significant hints in that very letter that 
show the old parson is very wide awake.” 

“T never detected them,” said she, curtly. 
“Perhaps not, but rely upon one thing. It was 
not such a letter as he would have addressed to a 
man. If J, for instance, had been the guardian in- 
stead of you, the whole tone of the epistle would have 
been very different.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Think so! I knowit. I had not read ten lines 
till I said to myself, ‘this was meant for very differ- 
ent eyes from mine.” 

“If I thought that—” 

“Goon,” said he; “finish, and let me hear what 
you would say or do, when arrived to the conclusion 
I have come to.” 

So far, however, from having come to any deci- 
sion, she really did not see in the remotest distance 
anything to guide her to one. 

“What would you advise me to do, Mr. Calvert?” 
said she, at last, and after a pause of some time. 


‘Refer him to me; say the point is too difficult for 
you; that while your feelings for your niece might 
overbear all other considerations, those very feelings 
might be the sources of error to you. You might, for 
instance, concede too much to the claim of affection ; 
or, on the other hand, be too regardful of the mere 
worldly consideration. Not that on second thoughts, 
I'd enter upon this tohim. I’d simply say a friend 
in whom I repose the fullest confidence, has consent- 
ed to represent me in this difficult matter. Not 
swayed as 1 am by the claims of affection, he will be 
able to give a calmer and more dispassionate judg- 
ment than I could. Write to Mr. Calvert, therefore, 
who is now here, and say what the mere business as- 
pect of the matter suggests you to urge. Write to 
him frankly, as to one who already is known to your 
son, and has lived on terms of intimacy with him. 
His reply will be mine.” 

“Ts not that a very cold and repelling answer to 
the good vicar’s letter?” 

“I think not, and I suspect it will have one good 
effect. The parson’s style will become natural at 
once, and you'll see in what a very different fashion 
he’ll write when the letter is addressed to me.” 

“* What will Florence say?” 

“ Nothing, if she knows nothing. And, of course, 
if you intend to take her into your counsels, you must 





vert muttered something here, but too inaudibly to 
be heard, and went on reading: “‘When I think | 
that poor Joe’s whole happiness will depend on what | 
decision your next letter will bring, I have only to | 
pray that it may be such as will conduce to the wel- | 
fare ot those we both love so dearly. I cannot ask | 
you to make what are called “ sacrifices ” for us; but 
I entreat you let the consideration of affection weigh 
with you, not less than that of worldly interests, and | 
also to believe that when one has to take a decision | 
which is to influence a lifetime, it is as safe to take 
counsel from the heart as from the head—from the | 
nature that is to feel, as from the intellect that is to | 
plan.’ 

**T think I have read enough of this,” said Calvert, | 
impatiently. ‘I know the old gent’s brief, perfectly. 
It’s the old story; first gain a girl’s affections, and 
let her friends squabble, if they dare, about the settle- | 
ments. He’s an artful old boy, that vicar! but I like | 
him, on the whole, better than his son, for though he | 
does plead in forma pauperis, he has the fairness to 
Say so.” | 

“You are very severe, Mr. Calvert. I hope you | 
are too severe,” said the old lady, in some agitation. | 

“And what answer are you going to give him?” 
asked he, curtly. 











please omit me. I'm not going to legislate for a young 
lady’s future, with herself to vote in the division!” he 
added, 

“‘ But what’s to become of me, if you go away in 
the middle of the negotiation, and leave me to finish 
it?” 

“T'llnot do so. I’ll pledge my word to see you 
through it. It will be far shorter than you suspect. 
The vicar will not play out his hand when he sees his 
adversary. You have nothing to do but write as I 
have told you; leave the rest to me.” 

“Florence is sure to ask me what the vicar has 
written; she knows that I have had his letter.” 

“Tell her it is a purely business letter; that his 
son having been offered a colonial appointment, he 
wishes to ascertain what your fortune is, and how 
cireumstanced, before pledging himself further. 
Shock her a little about their worldiness, and leave 
the remainder to time.” 

“ But Joseph will write to her meanwhile, and dis- 
abuse her of this.” 

“Not completely. She'll be annoyed that the news 
of the colonial place did not come tirst from himself; 
she'll be piqued into something not very far from 
distrust; she'll show some vexation when she writes; 


Wait, as I say—wait and see. Meanwhile, give me 
the vicar’s note, for I dread your showing it to Florry, 
and if she asks for it, say you sent it to Henderson— 
isn’t that your lawyer’s name?—in London, and told 
him to supply you with the means of replying to 
it.” 

Like a fly in a cobweb, Miss Grainger saw herself 
entangled wherever she turned, and though perhaps 
in her secret heart she regretted having ever called 
Calvert to her counsels, the thing was now done, and 
could not be undone. 


CHAPTER XII. 


DARKER AND DARKER. 


THERE was an unusual depression at the villa— 
each had his or her own load of anxiety, and each 
felt that an atmosphere of gloom was thickening 
around, and, without being able to say why or where- 
fore, that dark days were coming. 

“Among your letters this morning was there none 
from the vicar, Mr. Calvert?” asked Miss Grainger, 
as he sat smoking his morning cigar under the porch 
of the cottage. 

“No,” said he, carelessly. “The post brought me 
nothing of any interest. A few reproaches from my 
friends about not writing, and relieving their anxie- 
ties about this unhappy business. They had it that 
I was killed—beyond that, nothing.” 

“But we ought to have heard from old Mr. Loyd 
before this. Strange, too, Joseph has not written,” 
she answered. 

“Stranger if he had! The very mention of my 
name as a referee in his affairs will make him very 
cautious with his pen.” 

“She is so fretted,” sighed the old lady. 

“T see she is, and I see she suspects, also, that you 
have taken me in your counsels. We are not as 
good friends as we were some time back.” 

“She really likes you, though—I assure you she 
does, Mr. Calvert. It was but t’other day she said, 
‘ What would have become of us all this time back if 
Mad Harry—you know your nickname—if Mad Har- 
ry had not been here?’ ” 

“That’s not liking! That is merely the expression 
of a weak gratitude towards the person who helps to 
tide over adreary interval. You might feel it for the 
old priest who played piquet with you, or the Spitz 
terrier that accompanied you in your walks.” 

“O, it’s far more than that. She is constantly 
talking of your great abilities—how you might be 
this, that and t’other. That, with scarcely an effort, 
you can master any subject, and without any effort 
at all always make yourself more agreeable than any 
one else.” 

* Joseph excepted?” 

“No, she didn’t even except him; on the con- 
trary, she said, ‘It was unfortunate for him to be 
exposed to such dazzling rivalry—that your ani- 
inal spirits alone would always beat him out of the 
field.’” 

“Stuff and nonsense! If I wasn’t as much his 
superior in talent as in temperament, I’d fling myself’ 
over that rock yonder, and make an end of it!” Af- 
ter a few seconds’ pause, he went on: ‘‘ She may think 
what she likes of me, but one thing is plain enough— 
she does not love him. It is the sort of compassivnat- 
ing, commiserating estimate imaginative girls occa- 
sionally get up for dreary, depressed fellows, consti- 
tuting themselves discoverers of intellect that no one 
ever suspected—revealers of wealth that none had 
ever dreamed of. Don’t I know scores of such who 
have poetized the most common-place of men into 
heroes, and never found out their mistake till they 
married them!” 

* You always terrify me when you take to predict- 
ing, Mr. Calvert.” 

“ Heaven knows, it’s not my ordinary mood. One 
who looks so little into the future for himself, has 
few temptations to do so for his friends.” 

“ Why do you feel so depressed?” 

“T’m not sure that I do feel depressed. I’m irri- 
table, out of sorts, annoyed if you will; but not low 
or melancholy. Is it not enough to make one angry 
to see such a girl as Florry bestow: her affections on 
that—well, I'll not abuse him, but you know he is a 
‘cad’—that’s exactly the word that fits him?” 

“It was no choice of mine,” she sighed. 

“That may be; but you ought to have been more 
than passive in the matter. Your fears would have 
prevented you letting your niece stop fora night in an 
unhealthy locality. You’d not have suffered her to 
halt in the Pontine Marshes; but you can see no dan- 
ger in linking her whole future life to influences five 
thousand times more depressing. I tell you deliber- 
ately, that she’d have a far better chance of happi- 


“Don’t defer her happiness, then,” said he, half 
sternly; ‘I'll sit down on the rocks here and con 
over my less pl t correspond ” One was 
from his lawyer, to state that outlawry could no 
longer be resisted, and that if his friends would not 
come forward at once with some satisfactory promise 
of arrangement, the law must take its course. ‘ My 
friends,” said he, with a bitter laugh, ‘which be 
they?” The next he opened was from the army 
agents, drily setting forth that as he had left the 
service it was necessary he should take some imme- 
diate steps to liquidate some regimental claims 
against him, of which they begged to enclose the par- 
ticulars. He laughed bitterly and scornfully as he 
tore the letter to fragments and threw the pieces 
into the water. ‘ How well they know the man they 
threaten!” cried he, defiantly. ‘I'd like to know 
how much a drowning man cares for his duns?” He 
laughed again. ‘ Now for Drayton. I hope this will 
be pleasanter than its predecessors.” It was not 
very long, and it was as follows: 


‘ “ The Rag, Tuesday. 

“DEAR HARRY:—Your grateful compliments on 
the dexterity of my correspondence in the Meteor 
arrived at an unlucky moment, fur some fellow had 
just written to the editor a real statement of the 
whole affair, and the next day came a protest, part 
French, part English, signed by Edward Rochfort, 
Lieutenant Colonel; Gustavus Brooke, D. L. ; George 
Law, M. D.; Alberic de Raymond, Vicomte, and 
Jules de Lassagnac. They sent for me to the office 
to see the docume:t, and I threw all imaginable 
discredit on its authenticity, but without success. 
The upshot is, J have lost my place as ‘own cor- 
respondent,’ and you are in a very bad way. The 
whole will appear ii print to-morrow, and be read 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Himalaya. I have done 
my best to get the other papers to disparage the state- 
ment, and have written all the usual bosh about con- 
demning a man in his absence, and entreating the 
public to withhold its judgment, etc., etc.; but they 
all seem to feel that the tide of popular sentiment is 
too strong to resist, and you must be pilloried; pre- 
pare yourself, then, for a pitiless pelting, which, as 
parliament is not sitting, will probably have a run of 
three or four weeks. 

“In any other sort of scrape, the fellows at the 
club here would have stood by you, but they shrink 
from the danger of this business, which I now see 
was worse than you told me. Many, too, are more 
angry with you for deserting B. than for shooting the 
other fellow; and though B. was an arrant snob, 
now that he is no more, you wouldn’t believe what 
shoals of good qualities they have discovered he pos- 
sessed, and he is ‘ poor Bob’ in the mouths of twenty 
feliows who would not have been seen in his company 
amonthago. There is, however, worse than all this; 
a certain Reppingham, or Reppengham, the father of 
B.’s wife, has either already instituted, or is about to 
institute, proceedings against you criminally. He 
uses ugly words, calis it a murder, and has demanded 
a warrant for your extradition and arrest at once. 
There is a story of some note you are said to have 
written to B., but which arrived when he was insen- 
sible, and was read by the people about him, who 
were shocked by its heartless levity. What is the 
truth as to this? At all events, Rep has got a ven- 
detta fit on him, and raves like a Corsican for ven- 
geance. Your present place of concealment, safe 
enough for duns, will ofter no security against detec- 
tives. The bland blackguards with black whiskers 
know the geography of Europe as well as they know 
the blind alleys about Houndsditch. You must de- 
camp, therefore, get across the Adriatic into Dal- 
matia, or into Greece. Don’t delay, whatever you 
do, for I see plainly, that in the present state of public 
opinion, the fellow who captures you will come back 
here with a fame like that of Gerard the lion-killer. 
Be sure of one thing, if you were just as clean-hand- 
ed in this business as I know you are not, there is 
no time now fcr a vindication. You must get out of 
the way, and wait. The clubs, the press, the swells 
at the Horse Guards, and the snobs at the War- 
office, are all against you, and there’s no squaring 
your book against such long odds. I am well aware 
that no one gets either into or out of a scrape more 
easily than yourself; but don’t treat this as a light 
one; don’t fancy, above all, that Iam giving you the 
darkest side of it, for: with all our frankness and 
free speech together, I couldn’t tell you the language 
people hold here about it. There’s not aman you 
ever bullied at mess, or beat at billiards, that is not 
paying off his scores to you now! And though you 
may take all this easily, don’t undervalue its im- 
portance, 

“T haven’t got—and I don’t suppose you care 
much now to get—any information about Loyd, be- 
yond his being appointed something, attorney gen- 











ness with a scamp like myself.” 

“Ah, I need not tell you my own sentiments on 
that point,” said she, with a deep sigh. 

Calvert apparently set little store by such sympathy, 
for he rose, and throwing away the end of his cigar, 
stood looking out over the lake. ‘“ Here comes Ono- 
trio, flourishing some letters in his hand. The idiot 
fancies the post never brings any but pleasant tid- | 
ings.” 

**Let us godownand meet him,” said Miss Grain- 
ger; and he walked along at her side in silence. 
“Three for the Signor Capitano,” said the boat- 
man, “and one for the signorina,” handing the let- | 
ters as he landed. 

“Drayton,” muttered Calvert; “the others are 
strange to me.” 





but don’t play the game before the cards are dealt. 


“This is from Joseph. How glad Florry will be to 
get it.” | 


| obliged to relinquish the place. 


eral’s ‘devil,’ I believe, at Calcutta. I’d not have 
heard even so much, but that he was trying to get a 
loan, to mahe out his outfit, from Joel, and old Isaac 
told me who he was, and what he wanted. Joel 
thinks, from the state of the fellow’s health, that no 
one will like to advance the cash, and if so, he’ll be 
You have not told 
me whether you wish this, or the opposite. 

“IT wish I could book up to you at such a mo- 
ment as this, but I haven’t got it. Isend you all 
that I can scrape together, seventy odd; it is a post 
bill, and easly cashed anywhere. In case I hear of 
anything thas may be imminently needed for your 
guidance, I'll telegraph to you the morrow after your 


| receipt of this, addressing the message to the name 
| Grainger, to prevent accidents. You must try and 


keep your friends from seeing the London papers so 
long as you stay with them. I suppose, when you 
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leave, you'll not fret about the reputation “a 
lows you. For the last time, let me = yo 
away to some place of safety, for if they - 
matters to an arrest, things may take an ual 
“They are getting really frightened her. 
India at last. Harris has brought some = ' 
home with him, and they'd give their oo 
have those regiments they sent off to Ch 7 
patch now to Calcutta, I know this will ae 
to you, and it is the only bit of pleasant = "4 
for you. Your old prediction about Eng e : 
third-rate power, like Holland, may not A 
from fulfilment as I used to think it. I “een 
we ever have a fireside gossip over all t a 
again? At present, all looks too dark to Re 
into the future. Write to me at once, 5! 


you mean to do, and believe me as ever you 
’ 
’ 


«“ T have just heard that the lawyers are ii 
as to the legality of extradition, and Bra: 
clares dead against it. In the case they rr 
the man had come to England rapa! a 
France, thinking himself safe, as eat ong 
but they found him guilty at the Old Bai ey, 
him. There’s delicacy for you, after yor 
heart.” 

Calvert smiled grimly at his friend's ph 
«Here is enough trouble for any man to ¢ 
Duns, outlawry, and a criminal _sgenne’ 
he, as he replaced his letter in its bei 

lighted his cigar. He had not been many 1» 
the enjoyment of his weed, when 7. 
Grainger coming hastily towards him. f 
old woman would let me alone, just now! . 
he. “have need of all my brains for my 

” 
wer pa turned out just as T predicted, 
vert,” said she, pettishly. “* Young Loyd 
at having his pretensions referred to you, 
not hear of it. His letter to Florence is # 
proachful, and she has gone home with sn 
of tears. This note for youcame in an enc 

Calvert took the note from her hands, a 
it beside him on the rock, smoked on 
acre everything that would happ: 

Miss Grainger. “‘The old man gave the 
wrote to his son, who immediately sat 
wrote to Florry. I have not seen the let 
but Milly declares that it goes 80 far as t 
if Florry admits of any advice or inter! 
your part, it is tantamount to a desire » 

the engagement. He declares, howeve! 

neither can nor will believe such a thing 
sible. That he knows she is ignorant of 
intrigue. Milly assures me that was the 
trigue; and she read it twice over to be c¢ 
also says something, which I do not qu. 

stand, about my being led beyond dl 

judgment by what he calls a traditiona 

for the name you bear—but one thing is pla 

he utterly rejects the reference to you, Or. 

any one now but Florence herself, and sa, 

certainly a case for your own cote, : 
of none other than yours. 

ary yo anything more about me tha: 

” asked Calvert, calmly. 

es I believe not. He begs, in the 

that the enclosed note may be given to 

all.” 

Calvert took a long breath; he felt as 
had been removed from his heart, and he 
ar on you read it?” cried see, eage! 

to hear what he says.” 
e. tell you just as well without b 
seal,”’ said he, with a half scornful smik 
the very tone and style of it, and I r 
pluck with which such aman, when ® the . 
off, dares to address one like myself. 
‘Read it, though; let me hear his © 
ee impatient for it,” said he; ‘ 
a sufficient dose of bitters this morning, 
as soon spare myself the acrid petulance 
creature.” 
ers con are very provoking, I must sa 
angrily, and turned away towards the 
vert watched her till she disappeared be 
and then hastily broke open the letter. 
“ Middle Temp): 
“$rr,—My father has forwarded to 
which, with very questionable good tar 
dressed to him. The very relations whi: 
between us when we parted, might have 
more delicate course on your part. V 
jections I might then, however, have 1 
interference in matters personal to mys 
become something more than mere obj: 
flatly declare that [ will not listen to or 
, ne ar 











A aman whose name is now @ shan 
thronghout Europe. That you may 
which has sheltered you hitherto witho 
of exposure, I have forborne in my let 
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leave, you'll not fret about the reputation that fol- 
lows you. For the last time, let me warn you to get 
away to some place of safety, for if they can push 
matters to an arrest, things may take an ugly turn. 
“They are getting really frightened here about 
India at last. Harris has brought some awful news 
home with him, and they’d give their right hands to 
have those regiments they sent off to China to des- 
patch now to Calcutta. I know this will be all ‘ nuts’ 
to you, and it isthe only bit of pleasant tidings I have 
for you. Your old prediction about England being a 
third-rate power, like Holland, may not be so far 
from fulfilment as I used to think it. I wondershall 
we ever have a fireside gossip over all these things 
again? At present, all looks too dark to get a peep 
into the future. Write to me at once, say what 
you mean to do, and believe me as ever, yours, 

“A, DRAYTON, 


“ T have just heard that the lawyers are in doubt 
as to the legality of extradition, and Braddon de- 
clares dead against it. In the case they relied on, 
the man had come to England after being tried in 
France, thinking himself safe, as ‘autrefois acquit ;’ 
but they found him guilty at the Old Bailey, and —— 
him. There’s delicacy for you, after your own 
heart.” 


Calvert smiled grimly at his friend’s pleasantry. 
“Here is enough trouble for any man to deal with. 
Duns, outlawry, and a criminal prosecution!” said 
he, as he replaced his letter in its envelope, and 
lighted his cigar. He had not been many minutes in 
the enjoyment of his weed, when he saw Miss 
Grainger coming hastily towardshim. ‘I wish that 
old woman would let me alone, just now!” muttered 
he. ‘1 have need of all my brains for my own mis- 
fortunes.” 
“Ithas turned out just as I predicted, Mr. Cal- 
vert,” said she, pettishly. ‘‘ Young Loyd is furious 
at having his pretensions referred to you, and will 
not hear of it. His letter to Florence is all but re- 
proachful, and she has gone home with her eyes full 
of tears. This note for youcame inan enclosure.” 
Calvert took the note from her hands, and laying 
it beside him on the rock, smoked on without 
speaking. 
“TI knew everything that would happen!” said 
Miss Grainger. “The old man gave the letter you 
wrote to his son, who immediately sat down and 
wrote to Florry. I have not seen the letter myself, 
but Milly declares that it goes so far as to say, that 
if Florry admits of any advice or interference on 
your part, it is tantamount to a desire to break off 
the engagement. He declares, however, that he 
neither can nor will believe such a thing to be pos- 
sible. That he knows she is ignorant of the whole 
intrigue. Milly assures me that was the word, in- 
trigue; and she read it twice over to be certain. He 
also says something, which I do not quite under- 
stand, about my being led beyond the bounds of 
judgment by what he calls a traditional reverence 
for the name you bear—but one thing is plain enough, 
he utterly rejects the reference to you, or, indeed, to 
any one now but Florence herself, and says, ‘ This is 
certainly a case for your own decision, and I will 
accept of none other than yours.’ ” 
“Ts there anything more about me than you have 
said?” asked Calvert, calmly. 
“No, I believe not. He begs, in the postscript, 
that the enclosed note may be given to you, that’s 





all.” 

Calvert took a long breath; he felt as if a weight 
had been removed from his heart, and he smoked on 
insilence. 

“Wont you read it?” cried she, eagerly. 
burning to hear what he says.”’ 

“T can tell you just as well without breaking the 
seal,” said he, with a half scornfulsmile. ‘I know 
the very tone and style of it, and I recognize the 
pluck with which such aman, when a thousand miles 
off, dares to address one like myself.” 

“Read it, though; let me hear his own words!” 
cried she. 

“1’m not impatient for it,” said he; ‘‘ I have had 
asufficient dose of bitters this morning, and I’d just 
as soon spare myself the acrid petulance of this poor 
creature.” 

“You are very provoking, I must say,” said she, 
angrily, and turned away towards the house. Cal- 
vert watched her till she disappeared behind a copse, 
and then hastily broke open the letter. 


“Tam 


“* Middle Temple, Saturday. 

“Srr,—My father has forwarded to me a letter 
which, with very questionable good taste, you ad- 
dressed to him. The very relations which subsisted 
between us when we parted, might have suggested a 
more delicate course on your part. Whatever ob- 
jections I might then, however, have made to your 
interference in matters personal to myself, have now 
become something more than mere objections, and I 
flatly declare that [ will not listen to one word from 
aman whose name is nowa shame and a disgrace 
throughout Europe. 
which has sheltered you hitherto without the misery 
of exposure, I have forborne in my letter to narrate 
the story which is on every tongue here; but, as the 
price of this forbearance, I desire and I exact that 
you leave the villa on the day you receive this, and 
cease from that day forth to hold any intercourse with 
the family who reside init. If 1 do not, therefore, 
receive a despatch by telegraph, informing me that 
you accede to these conditions, I will forward by the 
next post the full details which the press of England 
is now giving of your infamous conduct, and of the 
legal steps which are to be instituted against you. 


pledging myself for that short interval of time which 
will suffer you to leave the house of those who offered 
you a refuge against calamity—not crime—and 
whose shame would be overwhelming if they but 
knew of him they sheltered. You are to leave be- 
fore nightfall of the day this reaches, and never to 
return. You are to abstain from all correspondence. 
I make no conditions as to future acquaintanceship, 
because I know that were leven so minded, no efforts 
of mine could save you from that notoriety which a 
few days more will attach to you, never to leave you. 
“Tam, your obedient servant, 
“ JOSEPH LoyD.” 


Calvert tried to laugh as he finished the reading of 
this note, but the attempt was a fuilure, and a sickly 

pallor spread over his face, and his lips trembled. 

“Let me only meet you, I don’t care in what pres- 

ence, or in what place,” muttered he, “‘and you shall 

pay dearly for this. But now to think of myself. 

This is just the sort of fellow to put his threat into 
execution, the more since he will naturally be anx- 
ious to get me away from this. What is to be done? 

With one week more I could almost answer for my 
success. Ay, Mademoiselle Florry, you were deeper 
in the toils than you suspected. The dread of me 
that once inspired a painful feeling had grown into a 
sort of self-pride that elevated her in her own es- 
teem. She was so proud of her familiarity with a 
wild animal, and so vain of her influence over him! 
So pleasant to say, ‘See, savage as he is, he'll not 
turn upon me!” And now to rise from the table, 
when the game is all but won! Confound the fellow, 
how he has wrecked my fortunes! As if I had not 
enough, too, on my hands without this!” And he 
walked impatiently to and fro, like a caged animal 
in fretfulness. ‘I wanted to think over Drayton’s 
letter calmly and deliberately, and here comes this 
order, this command, to be up and away—away from 
the only spot in which I can say I enjoyed an hour’s 
peace for years and years, and from the two or three 
left to me, of all the world, who think it no shame to 
bestow on me a word or a look of kindness. The 
fellow is peremptory—he declares I must leave to- 
day.” For some time he continued to walk, mutter- 
ing to himself, or moodily silent. At last he cried 
out, “ Yes; Ihaveit! I'll go up to Milan, and cash 
this bill of Drayton’s. When there, I’ll telegraph to 
Loyd, which will show I have left the villa. That 
done, I’ll return here, if it be but for a day; and who 
knows what a day will bring forth?” 
“Who has commands for Milan?” said he, gaily 
entering the drawing-room, where Miss Grainger sat, 
holding a half-whispering conversation with Emily. 
“Milan! are you going to Milan?” 

“Yes; only for a day. A friend has charged me 
with a commission that does not admit of delay, and 
I mean torun up this afternoon, and be down by 
dinner-time to-morrow.” . 
“Tl go and see if Florry wants anything from the 
city,” said Miss Grainger, as she arose and left thé 
room. 
“Poor Florry! she is so distressed by that letter 
she received this morning. Joseph has taken it in 
such ill part that you should have been consulted by 
Aunt Grainger, and reproaches her for having per- 
mitted what she really never heard of. Not that, as 
she herself says, she admits of any right on his part 


the pleasures of the table, and he ordered a flask of 
Marcobrunner that cost a Napoleon. 


to the door by the host. 


That you may quit the roof 


to limit her source of advice. She thinks that it is 
somewhat despotic in him to say, ‘ You shall not take 
counsel except with leave from me.’ She knows that 
this is the old vicar’s doing, and that Joseph never 
would have assumed that tone without being put up 
to it.” 
“ That isclear enough; but I am surprised that your 
sister saw it.” 
“OQ, she is not so deplorably in love as to be 
blinded.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AGAIN TO MILAN. 


‘Poor Bob! You were standing on that balcony 
with a very jaunty air, smoking your Cuban the last 
time I passed here,” said Calvert, as he looked up at 
the windows of the Hotel Royale at Milan, while he 
drove on to another and less distinguished hotel. He 
would have liked greatly to have put up at the 
Royale, and had a chat with its gorgeous landlord 
over the Reppinghams, how long they stayed, and 
whither they went, and how the young widow bore 
up under the blow, and what shape old Rep’s grief 
assumed. 

No squeamishness as to the terms that might have 
been used towards himself would have prevented his 
gratifying this wish. The obstacle was purely finan- 
cial. He had told the host, on leaving, to pay a 
thousand francs for him that he had lost at play, and 
it was by no means convenient now to reimburse 
him. The bank had just closed as he arrived, so 
there was nothing for it but to await its opening the 
next morning. His steps were then turned to the 
telegraph-oftice. The message to Loyd was in these 
words: * Your letterreceived. I am here, and leave 
to-morrow.” 

“Of course the fellow will understand that I have 
obeyed his high behest, and I shall be back at Orta in | 
time to catch the post on its arrival, and see whether 
he has kept faith with me or not. If there be no 
newspapers there for the villa I may conclude it is 
all right.” 


He was the caressed of the waiters, and escorted 
There is no supremacy so 
soon recognized as that of wealth, and Calvert, for a 
few hours, gave himself up to the illusion that he was 
rich. As the opera was closed, he went to one of 
the smaller theatres, and sat out for a while one of 
those dreariest of all dreary things, a comedy by the 
“immortal Goldoni!” Immortal indeed, so long as 
sleep remains an endowment of humanity! He tried 
to interest himself in a plot wherein the indecency 
was only veiled by the dulness, and where the lan- 
guage of the drawing-room never rose above the 
tone of the servants’ hall, and left the place in dis- 
gust, to seek anywhere, or anyhow, something more 
amusing than this. 

Without well knowing how, he found himself at 
the door of the Gettone, the hell he had visited when 
he was last at Milan. 

‘«They shall sup me, at all events,” said he, as he 
deposited his hat and cane in the ante-chamber. 
The rooms were crowded, and it was some time be- 
fore Calvert could approach the play-table, and gain 
a view of the company. He recognized many of the 
former visitors. There sat the pretty woman with 
the blonde ringlets, her diamond-studded fingers 
carelessly playing with the gold pieces before her; 
there was the pale student-like boy—he seemed a 
mere boy—with his dress-cravat disordered, and his 
hair dishevelled, just as he had seen him last; and 
there was the old man, whose rouleau had cost Cal- 
vert all his winnings. He looked fatigued and ex- 
hausted, and seemed as if dropping asleep over his 
game, and yet the noise was deafening—the clamor 
of the players, the cries of the croupier, the clink of 
glasses, and the clink of gold! 

«“ Now to test the adage that says when a man is 
pelted by all other ill luck, that he’ll win at play,” 
said Calvert, as he threw, without counting them, 
several Napoleons on the table. His venture was 
successful, and so was another, and another after it. 
“This is yours, sir,” said she of the blonde ringlets, 
handing him a hundred franc-piece that had rolled 
amongst her own. 

“ Was it not to suggest a partnership that it went 
there?” said he, smiling courteously. 
“Who knows?” said she, half carelessly, half in- 
vitingly. 
“Let us see what our united fortunes willdo. This 
old man is dozing, and does not care for the game. 
Would you favor me with your place, sir, and take 
your rest with so much more comfort on one of those 
luxurious sofas yonder?” 

“No!” said the old man, sternly. 
much right to be here as you.” 

“The legal right I’m not going to dispute. It is 
simply a matter of expediency.” 
“Do you mean to stake all that gold, sir?” inter- 
rupted the croupier, addressing Calvert, who, during 
this brief discussion, had suffered his money to re- 
main till it had been doubled twice over. 
“Ay, let it stay there,” said he, carelessly. 
«What have you done that makes you so lucky?” 
whispered the blonde ringlets. ‘See, 
broken the bank!” 


“T have as 


wickedness?” said he, laughing, as the croupiers 
gathered in a knot to count over the sum to be paid 
tohim. ‘Nearly everything. I give you leave to 
question me—so far as your knowledge of the Dec- 
alogue goes—what have I not done?” And so they 
sauntered down the room, side by side and sat down 
on a sofa, chatting and laughing pleasantly together, 
till the croupier came loaded with gold and notes to 
pay ali Calvert’s winnings. 
“‘ What was it the old fellow muttered as he pass- 
ed?” said Calvert; “he spoke in German, and I 
didn’t understand him.” 
“It was something about a line in your forehead 
that will bring you bad luck yet.” 
“IT have heard that before,” cried he, springing 
hastily up. “I wish I could get him to tell me more;” 
and he hastened down the stairs after the old man, 
but when he gained the street he missed him; he 
hurried in vain on this side and that; no trace of 
him remained. “IfI were given to the credulous, 
I’d say that was the fiend in person,” muttered Cal- 
vert, as he slowly turned towards his inn. 
He tried in many ways to forget the speech that 
troubled him; he counted over his winnings; they 
were nigh fourteen thousand francs; he speculated 
on all he might do with them; he plotted and plan- 
ned a dozen roads to take, but do what he might, the 
old man’s sinister look and dark words were before 
him, and he could only lie awake thinking over them 
till day broke. 
Determined to return to Orta in time to meet the 
post, he drove tothe bank, just as it was open fur 
business, and presented his bill for payment. 
“You have to sign your name here,” said a voice 
he thought he remembered, and, looking up, saw 
the old man of the play-table. 
“Did we not meet last night?” whispered Calvert, 
in a low voice. 
The other shook his head in dissent. 


you have 


*‘ What have I done, do you mean in the way of 


than in politeness, I need not fret about you,” said 
Calvert, laughing; and he went his way. 

With that superstitious terror that tyrannizes over 
the minds of incredulous men weighing heavily on 
his heart, he drove back to Orta. All his winnings 
of the night before could not erase from his memory 
the dark words of the old man’s prediction. He tried 
to forget, and then he tried to ridicule it. ‘So easy,” 
thought he, “ for that old withered mummy to cast a 
shadow on the path of a fellow full of life, vigor, and 
energy, like myself. He has but to stand one second 
in my sunshine! It fis, besides, the compensation 
that age and decrepitude exact for being no longer 
available for the triumphs and pleasures of life.” 
Such were the sort of reasonings by which he sought 
to console himself, and then he set to plan out a fu- 
ture—all the things that he could, or might, or could 
not do. 

Just as he drove into Orta the post arrived at the 
office, and he got out and entered as was his wont, 
to obtain his letters befure the public distribution had 
commenced, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LAST WALK IN THE GARDEN. 
THE only letter Calvert found at the post-office 
for the villa was one in the vicar’s hand, addressed 
to Miss Grainger. Nothing from Loyd himself, nor 
any newspaper. So far, then, Loyd had kept his 
pledge. He awaited to see if Calvert would obey his 
injunctions before he proceeded to unmask him to 
his friends. 
Calvert did not regard this reserve as anything 
generous—he set it down simply to fear. He said to 
himself, ‘The fellow dreads me; he knows that it is 
never safe to push men of my stamp to the wall; 
and he is wise enough to apply the old adage, about 
leaving a bridge to the retreating enemy. I shall 
have more difficulty in silencing the women, how- 
ever. It will be ahard task to muzzle their curiosity ; 
but I must try some plan to effect it. Is that 
telegram for me?” cried he, as a messenger hastened 
hither and thither in search for some one. 
“Tl Signor Grainger?” 
“Yes, all right,” said he, taking it. It was in 
these few words. 
“They find it can be done—make tracks. 
“ DRAYTON.” 
“They find it can be done,” muttered he. 
“Which means, it is legal to apprehend me. Well, 
I supposed as much! I never reckoned on immunity: 
and as to getting away, l’m readier for it, and better 
provided too, than you think for, Master Algernon. 
Indeed, I can’t well say what infatuation binds me 
to this spot, apart from the peril that attends it. I 
don’t know thatI am very much what is called in 
love with Florence, though 1’d certainly marry her 
ifshe’d have me; but for that thereare, what the lady 
novelists call, ‘mixed motives,’ and I rather suspect 
it is not with any especial or exclusive regard for her 
happiness that I’d enter into the holy bonds. I 
should like to consult some competent authority on 
the physiology of hatred—why it is that, though 
scores of fellows have injured me deeply in life, I 
never bore any, no, nor the whole of them collective- 
ly, the ill will that I feel for that man. He has 
taken towards me a tone that none have ever dared 
to take. He menaces me! Fiity have wronged; 
none have ever threatened me. He who threatens, 
assumes to be your master, to dictate the terms of 
his forbearance, and to declare under what conditions 
he willspare you. Now, Master Loyd, I can’t say if 
this be a part to suit your powers, but I know well, 
the other is one which in no way is adapted to mine. 
Nature has endowed me with a variety of excellent 
qualities, but, somehow, in the hurry of her benevo- 
lence, she forgot patience! I suppose one can’t have 
everything!” 

While he thus mused and speculated, the boat 
swept smoothly over the lake, and Onofrio, not re- 
marking the little attention Calvert vouchsafed to 
him, went on talking of “I Grangeri” as the most 
interesting subject he could think of. At last Cal- 
vert’s notice was drawn to his words by hearing how 
the old lady had agreed to take the villa for a year, 
with the power of continuing to reside there longer if 
she were so minded. 

The compact had been made only the day before, 
after Calvert had started for Milan, evidently—to his 
thinking—showing that it had been done with re- 
ference to something in Loyd’s lastletter. ‘Strange 
that she did not consult me upon it,” thought he; 
“I who have been her chief counsellor on everything. 
Perhaps the lease of my confidence has expired. But 
how does it matter? A few hours more, and all these 
people shall be no more to me than that lazy cloud 
that is hanging about the mountain-top. They may 
live or die, or marry, or mourn, and all will be as 
nothing to me—as if I had never metthem. And 
what shall J be to them, I wonder?” cried he, with a 
bitter laugh; “a very dreadful dream, I suppose; 
something like the memory of a shipwreck, or a fire 
from which they escaped without any consciousness 
of the means that rescued them! A horrid night- 
mare whose terrors always come back in days of 





“Yes, I cannot be mistaken; you muttered a pre- 
diction in German as you passed me, and I kuow 
what it meant.” 

Another shake of the head was all his reply. 

* Come, come, be frank with me; your secret, if it 





This brief matter of business over, he felt like one 
who had no further occasion for care. He dined 
somewhat sumptuously at one of the great restaur- | 
ants. ‘“ He owed it to himself,” he said, after all that | 





“ Remember distinctly, sir, that I am only in this 











| dreary cookery of the villa, to refresh his memory of 


be one to visit that place, is safe with me. What 
leads you to believe I am destined to evil fortune?” 

“ T know nothing of you! I want to know nothing,” 
said the old man, rudely, and turned to his books. 

“ Well, if your skill in prophecy be not greater 


depression and illness. At all events, I shall not be 
‘poor Calvert,’ ‘that much to be pitied creature who 
| really had some good in him.’ No, I shall certainly 
| be spared all commiseration of that kind, and they’ll 
| no more recur willingly to my memory than they'll 
| celebrate the anniversary of some day that brought 
| them shame and misfortune. 
| Now, then, for my positively last appearance in 
| my present line of character! And yonder I see the 
| old dame on the lookout for me; she certainly has 
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some object in meeting me before her nieces shall 
know it. Land me in that nook there, Onofrio, and 
wait for me.” 

“Thave been very impatient for your coming,” 
said she, as he stepped on shore; “I have so much 
to say to you; but, first of all, read this. It is from 
the vicar.” 

The letter was not more than a few lines, and to 
this purport: he was about to quit the home he had 
lived in for more than thirty years, was so over- 
whelmed with sorrow and distress, that he really 
could not address his thoughts to any case but the 
sad one before him. “ ‘All these calamities have fallen 
upon us together; for although,’ he wrote, ‘Joe’s 
departure is the first step on the road to future for- 
tune, it is still separation, and at our age who is to 
say if we shall ever see him again?’” 

“Skip the pathetic bit, and come to this. What 
have we here about the P. and O. steamers?” cried 
Calvert. 

“** Through the great kindness of the secretary of 
state, Joe has obtained a free passage out—a favor, 
as I hear, very rarely granted—and he means to pay 
youa flying visit; leaving here on Tuesday, to be 
with you on Saturday, and, by repairing to Leghorn 
on the following Wednesday, to catch the packet at 
Malta. This will give him three entire days with 
you, which, though they be stolen from us, neither 
his mother nor myself has the heart to refuse him. 
Poor fellow, he tries to believe—perhaps he does be- 
lieve—that we are all to meet again in happiness and 
comfort, and I do my best not to discourage him; but 
Iam now verging on seventy—’” 

“How tiresome he is about his old age; is there 
any more about his son?” asked Calvert, im- 
patiently. 

“Yes, he says here: ‘Joe is, as you may imagine, 
full of business, and what between his interviews 
with official people, and his personal cares for his 
long journey, has not a moment to spare. He will, 
however, write to-morrow, detailing all that he has 
done and means to do. Of that late suggestion that 
came from you about referring us to a third party, 
neither Joseph nor myself desires to go back; indeed, 
it is not at a moment like the present we would open 
a question that could imperil the affections that unite 
us. It is enough to know that we trust each other, 
and need neither guarantees nor guidance.’” 

“The old knave!” cried Calvert. ‘A priest is al- 
ways a Jesuit, no matter what church he belongs 
to.” 

“O, Mr. Calvert.” 

“ But he’s quite right, after all. I am far too 
worldly-minded in my notions to negotiate with men 
of such exalted ideas as he and his son possess. 
Besides, I am suddenly called away. I shall have to 
leave this immediately. They are making a fuss 
about that unfortunate affair at Basle, and want to 
catch me as a witness; and, as my evidence would 
damage a fellow I really pity, though 1 condemn, I 
must keep out of the way.” 

“Well, you are certain to find us here whenever 
you feel disposed to have your own room again. I 
have taken the villa for another year.” 

Not paying the slightest attention to this speech, 
he went on: “ There is one point on which I shall be 
absolute. No one speaks of me when I leave this. 
Not alone that you abstain yourself from any allu- 
sion to my having been here, and what you know of 
me, but that you will not suffer any other to make 
me his topic. It is enough to say that a question of 
my life is involved in this request. Barnard’s fate 
has involved me in a web of calumny and libel, 
which I am resolved to bear too, to cover the poor 
fellow’s memory. If, however, by any indiscretion 
of my friends—and remember, it can only be of my 
friends under this roof—I am driven to defend my- 
self, there is no saying how much more blood will 
have to flow in this quarrel. Do you understand 
me?” 

“ Partly,” said she, trembling all over. 

“This much you cannot mistake,” said he, sternly; 
“that my name is not to be uttered, nor written, 
mind that. If, in his short visit, Loyd should speak 
of me, stop him at once. Say, ‘ Mr. Loyd, there are 
reasons why I will not discuss that person; and I 
desire that my wish be understood as a command.’ 
You will impress your nieces with the same reserve. 
I suppose, if they hear that it is a matter which in- 
volves the life of more than one, that they will not 
need to be twice cautioned. Bear in mind, this is no 
caprice of mine; it is no piece of that Calvert eccen- 
tricity, to which, fairly enough sometimes, you 
ascribe many of my actions. I am in a position of 
no common peril; I have incurred it to save the fair 
fame of a fellow Ihave known and liked for years. I 
mean, too, to go through with it; that is, I mean up 
to a certain point to sacrifice myself. Up to a cer- 
tain point, I say, forif I am pushed beyond that, 
then I shall declare to the world: Upon you and 
your slanderous tongues be the blame, not mine the 
fault, for what is to happen now.” 

He uttered these words with a rapidity and vehe- 
mence that made her tremble from head to foot. 
This was not, besides, the first time she had witness- 


race was celebrated, and it needed no oath to confirm 
the menace his speech shadowed forth. 


hand. 
That old uncle of mine has behaved very handsomely : 
has sent me some kind messages, and, what is as 


spoke, he carelessly drew from his pocket a roll of 
bank-notes he had so lately won at play. “‘ Befure 





‘you must keep out of the way for a while.” And he 
is right there; the advice is excellent, and I mean to 
follow it. In his postscript he adds: ‘Thank Grain- 
ger ’—he means Miss Grainger— but you know how 
blunderingly he writes—‘ for all her kindness to you, 
and say how glad we should be to see her at Rocksley, 
whenever she comes next to England,’” 

The old lady’s face grew crimson; shame at first, 
and pride afterwards, overwhelming her. To be 
called Grainger was to bring her back at once to the 
old days of servitude—that dreary life of nursery 
governess—which had left its dark shadow on all her 
later years; while to be the guest at Rocksley was a 
triumph she had never imagined in her vainest 
moments. 

“O, will you tell him how proud I am for his kind 
remembrance of me, and what an honor I should feel 
it to pay my respects to him?” 

“They'll make much of you, I promise you,” said 
Calvert, ‘“‘when they catch you at Rocksley, and 
you'll not get away ina hurry. Now let us go our 
separate ways, lest the girls suspect we have been 
plotting. I’ll take the boat and row down to the 
steps. Don’t forget all I have been saying,” were 
his last words as the boat moved away. 

“I hope I have bound that old fool in heavy recog- 
nizances to keep her tongue quiet; and now for the 
more difficult task of the young ones,” said he, as he 
stretched himself full length in the boat, like one 
wearied by some effort that taxed his strength. ‘I 
begin to believe it will be a relief to me to get away 
from this place!” he muttered to himself; ‘though 
I'd give my right hand to pass the next week here, 
and spoil the happiness of those fond lovers. Could 
I not do it?” Here was a problem that occupied him 
till he reached the landing at the villa, but as he 
stepped on shore, he cried, ‘‘ No, this must be the 
last time I shall ever mount these steps!” 

Calvert passed the day in his room; he had much 
tothink over, and several letters to write. Though 
the next step he was to take in life in all probability 
involved his whole future career, his mind was divert- 
ed from it by the thought that this was to be his last 
night at the villa—the last time he should ever see 
Florence. “Ay,” thought he, ‘“‘ Loyd will be the 
occupant of this room in a day ortwo more. I can 
fancy the playful tap at this door, as Milly goes 
down to breakfast—I can picture the lazy fool lean- 
ing out of that window, gazing at those tall snow- 
peaks) while Florence is waiting for him in the gar- 
den—I know well all the little graceful attentions 
that will be prepared for him, vulgar dog as he is, 
who will not even recognize the especial courtesies 
that have been designed fur him; well, if I be not 
sorely mistaken, I have dropped some poison in his 
cup. I have taught Florence to feel that courage is 
the first of manly attributes, and, what is more to the 
purpose, to have asort of half-dread that it is not 
amongst her lover’s gifts. I have left her as my last 
legacy that rankling doubt, and I defy her to tear it 
out of her heart! What a sovereign antidote to all 
romance it is, to have the conviction, or, if not the 
conviction, the impression, the mere suspicion, that 
he who spouts the fine sentiments of the poet with 
such heartfelt ardor is a poltroon, ready to run from 
danger and hide himself at the approach of peril. I 
have made Milly believe this; she has no doubt of it; 
so that if sisterly confidences broach the theme, Flor- 
ence will find all her worst fears confirmed. The 
thought of this fellow as my rival maddens me!” 
cried he, as he started up and paced the room im- 
patiently. ‘‘Is not that Florence I see in the gar- 
den? Alone too! Whata chance!” In a moment 
he hastened noiselessly down the stairs, opened the 
drawing-room window, and was beside her. 

‘“‘T hope the bad news they tell me is not true,” 
she said, as they walked along side by side. 

“What is the bad news?” 

“ That you are going to leave us.” 

“And are you such a hypocrite, Florry, as to call 
this bad news, when you and I both know how little 
I shall be needed here in a day or two? We are not 
to have many more moments together; these are 
probably the very last of them; let us be frank and 
honest. I’m not surely asking too much in that! 
For many a day you have sealed up my lips by the 
threat of not speaking to me on the morrow. Your 
menace has been, if you repeat this language, I will 
not walk with you again. Now, Florry, this threat 
has lost its terror, for to-morrow I shall be gone, 
gone for ever, and so to-day, here now, I say once 
more, I love you! How useless to tell me that it is 
all in vain; that you do not, cannot return my 
affection. I tell you I can no more despair than I 
can cease to love you! In the force of that love I 
bear you is my confidence. I have the same trust in 
it that I would have in my courage.” 

“If you but knew the pain you gave me by such 
words as these—” 

“If you knew the pain they cost me to utter 
them!” cried he. “1t is bringing a proud heart very 
low to sue as humbly asi do. And fur what? Sim- 
ply for time—only tor time. All I ask is, do not ut- 





“This is a pledge, then,” said he, grasping her | 
“And now to talk of something pleasanter. | 


terly reject one who only needs your love to be worthy 
of it. When I think of what I was when I met you 


ed one of those passionate outbursts for which his | first—you!—and feel the change you have wrought 


in my whole nature; how you have planted truthful- 
ness where there was once but doubt; how you have 
made hope succeed a dark and listless indifference— 
when I know and feel thatin my struggle to be 
better, it is you, and you alone, are the prize before 


me, and that if that be withdrawn life has no longer 
much to the purpose, some money;” and, as he | 


a bribe to my ambition—when I think of these, 
Florry, can you wonder if I want to carry away with 


| me some small spark that may keep the embers alive 
making any attempt to re-enter the service,’ he says, | in my heart?” 


“It is not generous to utge me thus,” said she, in 
a faint voice. 

“The grasp of the drowning man has little time 
for generosity. You may not care to rescue me, but 
you may have pity for my fate.” 

‘*O, if you but knew how sorry I am” 

**Go on, dearest. Sorry for what?” 

“T don’t know what I was going to say; you have 
agitated and confused me so, that I feel bewildered, 
I shrink from saying what would pain you, and yet I 
want to be honest and straightforward.” 

“Ifyou mean that to be like the warning of the 
surgeon—I must cut deep to cure you—I can’t say I 
have courage for it.” 

For some minutes they walked on side by side 
without a word. At length he said, ina grave and 
serious tone, “I have asked your aunt, and she 
has promised me that, except strictly amongst your- 
selves, my name is not to be mentioned when I leave 
this. She will, if you care for them, give you my 
reasons; and I only advert to it now amongst other 
last requests. This is a promise, is it not?” 

She pressed his hand and nodded. 

‘Will you now grant me one favor? Wear this 
ring for my sake; atoken of mere memory, no more! 
Nay, I mean to ask Milly to wear another. Don’t 
refuse me.”” He drew her hand towards him as he 
spoke, and slipped a rich turquoise ring upon her 
tinger. Although her hand trembled, and she averted 
her head, she had not courage to say him no. 

“You have not told us where you are going to, 
nor when we are to hear from you!” said she, after 
a moment. 

“T don’t think I know either!” said he, in his 
usual reckless way. ‘I have half a mind to join 
Schamyl—I know him—or take a turn with the Arabs 
against the French. I suppose,” added he, witha 
bitter smile, “it is my fate always to be on the 
beaten side, and I’d not know how to comport myself 
as a winner.” 

“There’s Milly making a signal to us. 
ner-time already?” said she. 

“Ay, my last dinner here!” he muttered. She 
turned her head away, and did not speak. 

On that last evening at the villa nothing very 
eventful occurred. All that need be recorded will be 
found in the following letter, which Calvert wrote to 
his friend Drayton, after he had wished his hosts a 
good-night, and gained his room, retiring, as he did, 
early, to be up betimes in the morning and catch the 
first train for Milan: 


It is din- 


“DEAR DraAyToN:—I got your telegram, and 
though I suspect you are astray in your ‘law,’ and 
don’t believe these fellows can touch me, I don’t 
intend to open the question, or reserve the point for 
the twelve judges, but mean to evacuate Flanders 
at once; indeed, my chief difficulty was to decide 
which way to turn, for having the whole world be- 


fore me where to choose, left me in that indecision 


which the poet pronounces national when he says, 


I am an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 
Musing in my mind what raiment I shall wear! 


Chance, however, has done for me what my judg- 
ment could not. I have been up to Milan and hada 
look through the newspapers, and I see what I have 
often predicted has happened. The Rajahs of Ben- 
gal have got sick of their benefactors, and are bent 
on getting rid of what we love to call the blessings of 
the English rule in India. Next to a society for 
the suppression of creditors, |] know of no move- 
ment which could more thoroughly secure my sym- 
pathy. The brown skin is right. What has he to 
do with those covenanted and uncovenanted Scotch- 
men who want to enrich themselves by bullying him? 
What need has he of governors-general, political 
residents, collectors, and commanders-in-chief? 
Could he not raise his indigo, water his rice-tields, 
and burn his widow, without any help of ours? par- 
ticularly as our help takes the shape of taxation and 
vexatious interference. 

“Happily, her majesty has no further occasion for 
my services, and I can take abrief from the other 
side. Expect to hear, therefore, in some mysterious 
paragraph, ‘ That the mode in which the cavalry were 
led, or the guns pointed, plainly indicated that a 
European soldier held command on this occasion; 
and, indeed, some assert that an English oflicer was 
seen directing the movements on our flank.’ To 
which let me add the hope that the —— Fusiliers 
may be there to see; and if I do not give the major a 
lesson in battalion drill, call me a Dutchman! There | 
is every reason why the revoltshould succeed! I put 
aside all the bosh about an enslaved race and a just 
cause, and come to the fact of the numerical odds 
opposed. The climate intolerable to one, and easily 
borne by the other; the distance from which rein- 
forcements must come; and, last ofall, the certainty 
that if the struggle only last long enough to figure in 
two budgets, John Bull will vote it a bore, and re- 
fuse to pay for it. But here am I getting political 
when | only meant to be personal; and now to come 
back, I own that my resolve to go out to India has 
been aided by hearing that Loyd, of whom I spoke in 
my last, is to leave by the next mail, and will take 
passage on board the P. and O. steamer Leander, due 
at Malta on the 22d. My intention is to be his fel- 
low-traveller, and with this resolve I shall take the 
Austrian steamer to Corfu, and come up with my 
friend at Alexandria, You will perhaps be puzzled 
to know why the claims of friendship are so strong | 
upon me at such a moment, and I satisfy your must | 
natural curiosity by stating that this is a mission of | 
torture. I travel with this man to insult and to out- 





rage him; to eapose him in public places, and to 


confront him at all times. ft mean that this over- 
land journey should be to him for his life long the 
reminiscence of a pilgrimage of such martyrdom as 
few have passed through, and I have the vanity to 
believe that not many men have higher ot more 
varied gifts for such a mission than myself, My first 
task on reaching Calcutta shall be to report progress 
to you. 

“TI don’t mind exposing a weakness to an old friend, 
and so I own to you I fell in love here. The girl had 
obduracy and wrong-headedness not to yield to my 
suit, and so I had no choice left me but to persist in 
it. 1 know, however, that if I could only remain here 
a fortnight longer I should secure the inestimable 
triumph of rendering both of us miserable for life! 
Yes, Drayton, that pale girl and her paltry fifteen 
thousand pounds might have spoiled one of the 
grandest careers that ever adorned history! and lost 
tas world the marvellous origin, rise, progress, and 
completion of the dynasty of the great English Be- 
gum Calvert in Bengal. Count upon me for high 
office whenever penny-a-lining fails you, and, if my 
realm be taxable, you shall be my Chancellor of the 
Exchequer! 

“You are right about that business at Basle; to 
keep up a controversy would be to invest it with 
more interest for public gossip. Drop it, therefore, 
and the world will drop it; and, take my word for 
it, I'll give them something more to say of me one of 
these days than that my hair-trigger was too sensi- 
tive! I’m writing this in the most romantic of spots. 
The moonlight is sleeping—isn’t that the conven- 
tional ?—over the olive plain, and the small silvery 
leaves are glittering in its pale light. Up the great 
Alps, amongst the deep crevasses, a fitful flashing of 
lightning promises heat for the morrow; a nightin- 
gale sings close to my window; and through the 
muslin curtain of another casement I can see a figure 
pass and repass, and even distinguish that her long 
hair has fallen down, and floats loosely over her 
neck and shoulders. How pl ly I might linger 
on here, ‘My duns forgetting, by my duns forgot.’ 
How smoothly I might float down the stream of life, 
without even having to pull anoar! How delightfully 
domestic and innocent and inglorious the whole 
thing! Isn’t it tempting, you dog? Does it not 
touch even your temperament through its thick hide 
of worldliness? And I believe in my heart it is all 
feasible, all to be done. 

“T have just tossed up for it. Head for India, and 
head it is! So that Loyd is booked for a pleasant 
journey, and I start to-morrow, to ensure him all the 
happiness in my power to confer. For the present, it 
would be as well to tell all anxious and inquiring 
friends, into which category come tailors, bootmakers, 
jewellers, etc., that it will be a postal economy not to 
address Mr. Harry Calvert in any European capital, 
and to let the ‘ bills lie on the table,’ and be read this 
day six years, but add, that if properly treated by 
fortune, I mean to acquit my debts to them one of 
these days. 

“That I ‘wish they may get it’ is, therefore, no 
scornful or derisive hope of your friend. 

“H. CALVERT. 

“1f—not a likely matter—anything occurs worth 
mention, you shall have aline from me from Venice.” 

When he had concluded his letter, he extinguished 
his candies, and sat down at the open window. The 
moon had gone down, and, though star-lit, the night 
was dark. The window in the other wing of the villa 
at which he had seen the figure through the curtain, 
was now thrown open, and he could see that Florence, 
with a shawl wrapped round her, was leaning out, 
and talking to some one in the garden underneath. 

“ It is the first time,” said a voice he knew to be 
Emily’s, “‘ that I ever made a bouquet in the dark.” 

“Come up, Milly, dearest; the dew is falling heavi- 
ly. I feel it even here.” 

“Tl just fasten this rose I have here in his hat; 
he saw it in my hair to-night, and he’ll remember it.” 

She left the garden, the window was closed. The 
light was put out, and all was silent. 








CHAPTER Xv. 
A LOVERS’ QUARREL,. 


In course of time Loyd arrived at the villa. He 
came tired and worn out by a fatiguing journey. 
There had been floods, broken bridges, and bad roads 
in Savoy, and the St Gothard was almost impassable 
| from a heavy snow storm. The difficulties of the 
road had lost him a day, one of the very few he was 
to have with them, and he came, wearied and some- 
what irritated, to his journey’s end. 

Lovers ought, perhaps, tobe more thoughtful about 
“effect” than they are in real life. They might take 
a lesson in this respect with good profit trom the 
drama, where they enter with all the aids that situa- 
tion and costume can give them. At all events, Cal- 
vert would scarcely have presented himself in the 
jaded and disordered condition in which Loyd now 
appeared. 

“* How ill he looks, pour fellow,” said Emily, as the 
two sisters left him to dress for dinner. 

“IT should think he may look ill. Fancy his travel- 
ling on, night and day, through rain, and sleet, and 
snow, aud always feeling that his few hours here 
were to be shortened by all these disasters. And, 
besides all this, he is sorry now for the step he has 
| taken; he begins to suspect he ought not to have left 

| England; that this separation—it must be for at least 
| two years—bodes ill tous. That it need not have 
| been longer had he stayed at the home bar, and had, 
| besides, te opportunity of coming out tosee us in 
vacation. That it was his friends whoover-persuad 
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it.” 

“T have no means of knowing by wha 
could pretend to exact such a promise, wh. 
the least, is a very unusual one.” 

“There was no question of a right int. 





ed him; and now that. he ‘hee had a little tin 

calm reflection, away from them, he really 

obstacles to his success at Westminster that 

not have to encounter at Calcutta.” 

“And will he persist, in face of this convict 

“Of course he will! He cannot exhibit hi: 

the world as a creature who does not know ! 

mind for two days together.” 

“Is that of more consequence than what » | 

really serve his interests, Florry?” 

“Tam no casuist, Milly, but I think the im. 

a@ man makes by haaed character for resolution ir. 

of consequence.” 

Emily very soon saw that her sister spoke \ 

unusual degree of irritation. The arrival of hx 

had not overjoyed her; it had scarcely cheere . - ' 
He came, too, not full of high hopes and anim. 

the prospect of a bright future, speculating 

happy days that were before them, and even ©» 

the time they were to meet again, but depres: 

dispirited, darkly hinting at all the dangers 

sence, and gloomily telling over the long © .:' 

ocean that were so soon to roll between them 

Now Florence was scarcely prepared for + 

She had expected to be comforted, and support: 

encouraged; and yet from herself, now, all ree 1 TT 
couragement and all the support were to be«: 

She was to infuse hope, to supply courage, an 

determination. He was only there to be su- 

and supported. It Is true she knew nothin), 

trials and difficulties which were before him, ' 
could neither discuss nor lighten them; but « 0 

talk of India as a mere neighboring cow 

“ overland” a rather pleasant tour, and tw: gh 
what signified two years, when it was to bet: , 
and last separation? For, if he could not 0): 

leave he was all but promised, it was arran;.: 

she should go out to Calcutta, aud their 1 

take place there. 

He rallied at last under all these cheerin; 

tions, and gradually dropped into that talk ©» ‘ 

nating to Promessi Sposi, in which affec 

worldliness are blended together, and where 

ings of the heart and the furniture of the « 

room divide the interest between them. T: tien i 
a dash of romance, too, in the notion of life ' 
East—some far-away home in the Neilgherr:.; 

lone bungalow on the Sutlej—that helped « i te 

paint their distant landscape with more ¢'i 

they sat, in imagination, under a spreading oo! «ft 

on the Hi ya, and watched the blood-r 

over the plains of Hindostan. ' 
‘Time passed very rapidly in this fashion. ‘. hey 
the very sublime of egotism, and lovers nev." , « 
of themselves. The last evening—sad thir | 

last evenings—came, and they strolled out ‘ 

last look on the lake and the snow-white Al) ' 

it. The painful feeling of having so short 

say so much was over each of them, and m: 

more silent than usual. As they thus loite 01" 

they reached a spot where @ large ever’ i 
stood alone, spreading its gigantic arm: 
water, and from which the view of the lake 

for miles in each direction. 

“This is the spot to have a summer-ho: 
ry,” said Loyd; “and when I come back 
one here.” 

“You see there is a rustic bench here 
Harry made it.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered than &!» 
cheek burning, and the tingling rush of h« 
her temples. 

“Harry means Mr. Calvert, I conclude’ = -. 
coldly, 

“ Yes,” said she, faintly 

“It was a name I have never uttered sin pe 
this threshold, Florry, and I vowed to my 





would not be the first to allude to it. } 
however, went no further, and I am no 
from its obligation. Let us talk of him fre 

“No, Joseph, I had rather not. Wh 
leaving this, it was kis last wish that his 
not to be uttered here. We gave him o 
promise, and I feel sure you will not ask n 


Mr. Calvert was here as our friend, assoc... 
us in close intimacy, enjoying our friends). 
confidence, and if he had reasons of his © 
request, they were enough for us.” 

“‘ That does not satisfy me, Florence,” 

“| am sorry forit. I have no other exp. 
give you.” 

“Well; I mean to be more explicit. H.. 
you of a correspondence that passed betw:, 

“ Once for all, Joseph, I will not be dray: 
discussion. Rightfully, or the reverse, 1 
my word, and I will keep it.” 

Do you mean to say that any men! 

















| man *s name, or to any incident in which 
cur, you will turn a deaf ear, and not rep: , 

“ | will not speak of him.” 

“ Be itso. But you will listen to me w 
of him, and you will give my words the 
ence you accord to them on other thin, 
surely not asking too much?” 

“It is more, however, than I am willing 

“This becomes serious, Florence, and 
dismissed lightly. Our relations towards 
are all but the closest that can bind tw: 
They are such as reject all secrecy—all 1 
all events. Now, if Mr. Calvert's reque- 
merest caprice, the veriest whim, it m 
SNe ae 
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‘mat all times. f mean that this over- 
y should be to him for his life long the 
‘-e of a pilgrimage of such martyrdom as 
\ssed through, and I have the vanity to 
t not many men have higher or more 
for such a mission than myself. My first 
hing Calcutta shall be to report progress 


‘ mind exposing a weakness to an old friend, 
"1 to you I fell in love here. The girl had 
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hem something more to say of me one of 
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iting this in the most romantic of spots. 
‘tht is sleeping—isn’t that the conven- 
the olive plain, and the small silvery 
ittering in jts pale light. Up the great 
‘st the deep crevasses, a fitful flashing of 
‘omises heat for the morrow; a nightin- 
“lose to my window; and through the 
‘in of another casement I can see a figure 
‘188, and even distinguish that her long 
‘len down, and floats loosely over her 
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y duns forgetting, by my duns forgot.’ 
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our temperament through its thick hide 
»s? And I believe in my heart it is all 
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st tossed up for it. Head for India, and 
‘ So that Loyd is booked for a pleasant 
I start to-morrow, to ensure him all the 








my power toconfer. For the present, it ‘ 
well to tell all anxious and inquiring 
‘vhich category come tailors, bootmakers, 

' , that it will be a postal economy not to 
larry Calvert in any European capital, 

‘ bills lie on the table,’ and be read this 

's, but add, that if properly treated by 
an to acquit my debts to them one of 


‘ish they may get it’ is, therefore, no 
risive hope of your friend. 

‘i “HH. CALVERT. 
likely matter—anything occurs worth 
shall have aline from me from Venice.” 
d concluded his letter, he extinguished 
id sat down at the open window. The 
.e down, and, though star-lit, the night 
1e window in the other wing of the villa 
ad seen the figure through the curtain, 
mm open, and he could see that Florence, 
wrapped round her, was leaning out, 
some one in the garden underneath. 
rst time,” said a voice he knew to be 
tI ever made a bouquet in the dark.” 
Milly, dearest; the dew is falling heavi- 
ven here.” 
sten this rose I have here in his hat; 
y hair to-night, and he’ll remember it.” 
garden, the window was closed. The 
out, and all was silent. 





CHAPTER XV. 
A LOVERS’ QUARREL, 


‘time Loyd arrived at the villa. He 
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snow storm. The difficulties of the 
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ed him; and now that he has hada little time for 
calm reflection, away from them, he really sees no 
obstacles to his success at Westminster that he will 
not have to encounter at Calcutta.” 

“And will he persist, in face of this conviction?” 
“Of course he will! He cannot exhibit himself to 
the world as a creature who does not know his own 
mind for two days together.” 

‘Is that of more consequence than what would 
really serve his interests, Florry?” 

“Tam no casuist, Milly, but I think the impression 
a man makes by his character for resolution is always 
of consequence.” 

Emily very soon saw that her sister spoke with an 
unusual degree of irritation. The arrival of her lover 
had not overjoyed her; it had scarcely cheered her. 
He came, too, not full of high hopes and animated by 
the prospect of a bright future, speculating on the 
happy days that were before them, and even fixing 
the time they were to meet again, but depressed and 
dispirited, darkly hinting at all the dangers of ab- 
sence, and gloomily telling over the long miles of 
ocean that were so soon to roll between them. 

Now Florence was scarcely prepared for all this. 
She had expected to be comforted, and supported, and 
encouraged; and yet from herself, now, all the en- 
couragement and all the support were to be derived! 
She was to infuse hope, tosupply courage, and inspire 
determination. He was only there to be sustained 
and supported. It is true she knew nothing of the 
trials and difficulties which were before him, and she 
could neither discuss nor lighten them; but she could 
talk of India as a mere neighboring country, the 
“ overland” a rather pleasant tour, and two years— 
what signified two years, when it was to be their first 
and last separation? For, if he could not obtain the 
leave he was all but promised, it was arranged that 
she should go out to Calcutta, aud their marriage 
take place there. 

He rallied at last under all these cheering sugges- 
tions, and gradually dropped into that talk so fasci- 
nating to Promessi Sposi, in which affection and 
worldliness are blended together, and where the feel- 
ings of the heart and the furniture of the drawing- 
room divide the interest between them. There was 
a dash of romance, too, in the notion of life in the far 
East—some far-away home in the Neilgherries, some 
lone bungalow on the Sutlej—that helped them to 
paint their distant landscape with more effect, and 
they sat, in imagination, under a spreading plantain 
on the Himalaya, and watched the blood-red sunsets 
over the plains of Hindostan. 

Time passed very rapidly in this fashion. Love is 
the very sublime of egotism, and lovers never weary 
of themselves. The last evening—sad things these 
last evenings—came, and they strolled out to take a 
last look on the lake and the snow-white Alps beyond 
it. The painful feeling of having so short a time to 
say so much was over each of them, and made them 
more silent than usual. As they thus loitered along, 
they reached a spot where a large evergreen oak 
stood alone, spreading its gigantic arms over the 
water, and from which the view of the lake extended 
for miles in each direction. 

“This is the spot to have a summer-house, Flor- 
ry,” said Loyd; “and when I come back I’ll build 
one here.” 

“You see there is a rustic bench here already. 
Harry made it.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered than she felt her 
cheek burning, and the tingling rush of her blood to 
her temples. 

‘“‘ Harry means Mr. Calvert, I conclude?” said he, 
coldly. 

“ Yes,” said she, faintly. 


this threshold, Florry, and I vowed to myself that I 
would not be the first to allude to it. My pledge, 
however, went no further, and I am now released 
fcom its obligation. Let us talk of him freely.” 

“No, Joseph, I had rather not. 


not to be uttered here. 


request, they were enough for us.” 
“ That does not satisfy me, Florence,” said he, 


give you.” 
“Well; I mean to be more explicit. 
you of a correspondence that passed between us?” 


my word, and I will keep it.” 


cur, you will turn a deaf ear, and not reply?” 
* | will not speak of him.” 
* Be it so. 


surely not asking too much?” 
“It is more, however, than I am willing to grant.’ 


dismissed lightly. 
are all but the closest that can bind two destinies. 


“It was a name I have never uttered since I passed 


it.” 
the least, is a very unusual one.” 


When he was 
leaving this, it was his last wish that his name was 
We gave him our solemn 
promise, and I feel sure you will not ask me to forget 


“Thave no means of knowing by what right he 
could pretend to exact such a promise, which, to say 


“There was no question of a right in the matter. 
Mr. Calvert was here as our friend, associating with 
us in close intimacy, enjoying our friendship and our 
confidence, and if he had reasons of his own for the 

“‘] am sorry forit. I have no other explanation to 


Has he told 


“ Once for all, Joseph, I will not be drawn into this 
discussion. Rightfully, or the reverse, I have given 


‘Do you mean to say that to any mention of this 


man’s name, or to any incident in which it will oc- 


But you will listen to me when 7 speak 
of him, and you will give my words the same cred- 
ence you accord to them on other things. This is 


“This becomes serious, Florence, and cannot be 
Our relations towards each other 


They are such as reject all secrecy—all mystery, at 


The moment it becomes a matter of peace of mind 
to me, it is no longer a trifle.” 

“You are making a very serious matter of very 
little,” said she, partly offended. 

“The unlimited confidence I have placed, and de- 
sire still to place, in you, is not a little matter. I 
insist upon having a full explanation.” 

** You insist?” 

“Yes, I insist. Remember, Florence. that what I 
claim is not more my due for my sake than for your 
own. Noname in the world should stand between 
yours and mine, least of all that of one whom neither 
of us can look on with respect or esteem.” 

“If this be the remains of some old jealousy—” 

“ Jealousy! Jealousy! Why, what do you mean?” 
“Simply that there was a time when he thought 
you his rival, and it was just possible you might have 
reciprocated the sentiment.” 

“This is intolerable,” cried he. Then hastily 
checking his angry outburst, he added, “ Why should 
we grow warm, Florence, dearest, over a matter 
which cannot have but one aspect for us both? It is 
of you, not of myself, I have been thinking all this 
time. I simply begged you to let me know what sort 
of relations existed between you and Mr. Calvert that 
should prevent you speaking of him to me.” 

“You said something about insisting. Now, in- 
sisting isan ugly word, There is an air of menace 
about it.” 

“TI am not disposed to recall it,” said he, sternly. 
“So much the better; at least it will save us a 
world of very unpleasant recrimination, for I refuse 
to comply.” 

‘You refuse! Now let me understand you, for this 
is too vital a point for me at least to make any mis- 
take about—what is it that you refuse?” 

“Don’t you think the tone of your present discus- 
sion is the best possible reason for not prolonging it?” 
“No. If we have each of us lost temper, I think 
the wisest course would be to recover ourselves, and 
see if we cannot talk the matter over in a better 
spirit.” 

“ Begin, then, by unsaying that odious word.” 

*« What is the word?” 

“Ynsist! You must not insist upon anything.” 


will be read in its place.” 


what you ask of me.” 


that you rejected my demand.” 

neither of us knew very much of the other.” 
“You think so?” 

“Yes; don’t you?” 


twice seemed as if about to speak. 


it does not carry us a little further.” 


voice. 


they ever occur again.” 


broken accent. 
should be broken off?” 
She made no answer, but averted her head. 


for the sake of a petty victory in a very petty dispute 


“Why don’t you continue?”—with a cold smile. 


“Then shall I say it for you?” 
* Yes, do so.” 
“It was this, then, or at least to this purport: I 


distrust, are scarcely wise in entering into a contrac 


man to suggest it, yet in all candor, which here mus 


“And part?” said he, in a hollow, feeble voice. 


evening in its saddest, bitterest sense?” 


careless toss of her head. 


a pang?” 


able,” said she, coldly. 


than by the words she used. 





all events. 
merest caprice, the veriest whim, it matters not 
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Now, if Mr. Calvert’s request were the 


moment of parting. 
[COMPLETED IN ONE MORE NUMBER.] 





“T’ll take back the word if you so earnestly desire 
it, Florence,” said he, gravely; “ but I hope request 


«“ Now, then, what is it you request? for I frankly 
declare that all this time I don’t rightly understand 


“This is worse than I suspected,” said he, angrily, 
“ for now I see thatit is in the mere spirit of defiance 


“ Upon my word, sir, I believe it will turn out that 


He grew very pale, and made noanswer, though he 


“I declare,” cried she, and her heightened color 
and flashing eye showed the temper that stirred her 
—J declare that I think we shall have employed all 
our lately displayed candor to very little advantage if 


“1 scarcely catch your meaning,” said he, in a low 


“ What I meant was, that by a little further effort 
of our frankness we might come to convey to each 
other that scenes like these are not pleasant, nor need 


“*T believe at last I apprehend you,” said he, in a 
“You desire that our engagement 


««T will do my best to be calm, Florence,” continued 
he, “and I will ask as much of you. Let neither of 
us sacrifice the prospect of a whole life’s happiness 


If, however, you are of opinion—” He stopped; he 
was about to say more than he had intended, more 
than he knew how to say, and he stopped, confused. 


“ Because I don’t know what I was about to say.” 


you, Miss Florence Walter, are of opinion that two 
people who have not succeeded in inspiring each 
other with that degree of confidence that rejects all 


of which truthfulness is the very soul and essence, 
and that, though not very gallant on my part, as the 


take the place of courtesy, the sooner the persons 80 
placed escape from such a false position the better.” 


She shrugged her shoulders slightly, as though to 
say that, or any similar word, will give my meaning. 
«“ O Florence, is it come to this? Is this to be a last 


“When gentlemen declare that they ‘ insist,’ I take 
it they mean to have their way,” said she, with a 


“Good Heavens!” cried he, in a passion, ‘have 
you never cared for me at all? or is your love so little | 
rooted that you can tear it from your heart without 


“All this going back on the past is very unprofit- | ing duty of charity! And woe to that soul which 
& 


He was stung by the contemptuous tone even more 
It seemed as though 
. | she held his love so lightly she would not condescend | the distinguished Mason and firm friend of the Union, 
to the slightest trouble to retain it, and this, too, ata | under all and every circumstance, has paid Boston a 
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ANSWEBS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
GROWLER.—It is useless for you to grumble at the 
result of the ballot. You should have been present at 
the opening of the lodge, and voted as you thought 
right. 1f the matter is as you represent, you had 
better consult with the master of the lodge before the 
degree of fellow-craft is conferred. 

AN INQUIRER.—We have not heard that our Grand 
Lodge offered any token of sympathy to Brother 
Mackey of South Carolina, when in Boston. Brother 
Mackey is not expected to visit us again for some 
time to come. 

ENTERED APPRENTICE.—Some of the lodges will 
adjourn over in the month of June. You are too late 
to get through this year. 

RED Cross.—Brother L. L. Tarbell, the superin- 
tendent of the temple, is the caterer for the lodges 
and masonic gatherings held in the temple. He is 
an expert at the business. 

A LOVER OF MASONRY.—You are not required to 
purchase a regalia if you join a Boston lodge. If 
you enter an Encampment you would have to expend 
some money for a suitable dress or uniform. 

A CANDIDATE FOR ADVICE.—If you will call on 
us we will talk with you on the subject, and then you 
can act as you think proper. 


THE MASONIC PRINCIPLE ETERNAL. 
What is Freemasonry? is a question of growing im- 
portance; and the earnestness and frequency with 
which it is asked indicate that even in the midst of 
this cold, unpoetical, egotistic, soul-forgetting, money- 
loving age, there are many loveful hearts, from which 
the holy symbols of charity are not entirely erased. 
Masonry is friendship, love and integrity. It is a 
friendship which rises superior to the factitious dis- 
tinctions and arrangements of society, the prejudices 
of religion, and the pecuniary conditions of life; it is 
a love which knows no limit, nor inequality, nor decay 
—ever living, ever active, to bless and to console— 
baptizing all hearts which acknowledge its allegiance 
in the fountains of a celestial peace; it is a truth, an 
honor, which binds man to the eternal law of duty, 
in opposition to all the calculations of interest, and in 
defiance of the world’s wrath, and its terrible array 
of chains and crosses, and sealed and soldier-guarded 
sepulchres. These three words, friendship, love and 
integrity, define, with sufficient precision, the princi- 
ple which is the basis of our order, and the lofty ideal 
we seek to realize. 
Freemasonry, therefore, is no new, and it will be no 
ephemeral thing! It is as old as time—perpetual as 
eternity. It was writ on the heart of the first man, 
and was the inspiration of that birth-song which 
wrapped the young creation in acelestial chorus. It 
was the guiding spirit which led the human race up 
from the rudeness and solitude of the primitive state, 
bound the solitary ones together in families, gave 
them cities and towns, the industrial] arts, and a civ- 
ilization. It was the secret of the old Hebrew proph- 
ets, and of the sages ot Egypt and Greece, and the 
burden of all the teaching, mysteries, and revelations 
of antiquity. It was the spirit that inspired the heart 
of the old Thracian mystagogue, Orpheus, and was 
that harp of wondrous qualities with which he charm- 
ed rude men, wild beasts, and universal nature. 
And when man, corrupted by luxury, enervated by 
the refinements of an old and excessive civilization, 
gave himself up to his base propensities, recognizing 
no law but passion, no bond but interest, no God but 
pleasure, nor love but for himself—and love, truth, 
virtue, obscured by the pestiferous exhalations of sen- 
suality and selfishness, seemed to have reascended to 
the skies, leaving the human heart dead, and en- 
tombed in its own corruption—a new and a mightier 
prophet re-woke that slumbering lyre, and drew from 
its mystic chords a louder song of love, and hope, and 
joy; recalled to the world’s dead heart the Promethe- 
an life-spark, relumed the sacred fires on the desolate 
altars of truth, and re-inscribed the law of love, with 
diviner and more powerful sanctions, on a column 
which neither the arm of man nor the assaults of ages 
can shake. 
But, to lay aside all tropes and mysterious techni- 
calities, and to speak out in plain, sober prose, the 
principle of our order is no more nor less than that 
indestructible and all-pervading law which has been 
so clearly interpreted and directly enforced by the 
Son of God himself;—that law which requires man to 
love God—that is to say, truth, goodness, virtue— 
above all things else, and to conduct himself toward 
others, in all cases, as in like circumstances he would 
have others deal with him. It is the law of mutual 
love! of intimate and abiding friendship! of inflexible 
probity, honor and truth! And this law it is well for 
us—whether Masons or not—to observe; this law is 
wide as the universe, deep as eternity, stern as fate 
in its demands, binding all men in all places and in 
all times—the past, present, future—to the everlast- 
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| seeks to escape from the obligations it imposes! 





AN HONORED VIsITOR.—Brother A. G. Mackey, 


| flying visit and met with a warm reception. He has 
| returned to South Carolina. 


THE SELFISH AND THOUGHTLESS. 


A thoroughly selfish man can only be refurmed by 
changing his nature. The hint of courtesy or good 
breeding is wholly lost, for he prefers his own grati- 
fications to the good of the universe beside. His sel- 
fish interest may lead him to put on an external cloak 
of philanthropicp retence. Yet the thin tissue soon 
exposes his native egotism. The selfish man is out of 
place in our fraternity. The thoughtless man cannot 
make a true philanthropist, tor he breaks continually 
the golden rule through mere heedlessness. 

The thoughtless husband leaving home in the 
morning, forgets that his wife is not to follow him 
into the busy world, and that she will not share in 
the outer excitement of the world. He does not give 
up his seat in the car to the lady entering in, or 
yields it as if forced by a public sentiment he dislikes 
to acknowledge. He will not smoke in the cars be- 
cause it is prohibited, but on the platform, pufting 
his smoke in the faces of those about him. He stops 
a friend or busi acquaint on the sidewalk, 
and forgets that he is making the pedestrian throng 
pass around him. He increases the peril and annoy- 
ance of those behind him by carrying an umbrella 
over his shoulder with a point on a level with their 
eyes. At the concert he beats time audibly with his 
heel, or with his finger tips upon the back or arm of 
his seat. He lets his dog howl with its perpetual 
bark, until the short hours are over, disturbing his 
neighbors. His shutters swing heavily against the 
wall, 

If admitted into the lodge, he makes himself dis- 
agreeable by factious opposition, and contests about 
trifles. He blackballs a worthy candidate, because 
his own friend was rejected at a former meeting. He 
struggles for office and place. He seeks the position 
of treasurer, that he may put the lodge funds at in- 
terest for his own benefit. He desires the post of 
secretary, that he may have a few more dollars for 
his selfish gratification. He values Masonry only so 
far as it will promote his personal ends. He favors 
or opposes a work as he is identified with it. He fa- 
vors or Opposes persons and measures as his selfish- 
ness suggests. The really selfish man can never 
become a veritable brother. He cannot keep his 
obligations. Keep him out of the fraternity. 








MASONIC ANTIQUITY. 


It is not an unreasonable request which our skep- 
tical, sometimes cavilling opponents make of us, that 
we should be more liberal than we are with the evi- 
dences of Freemasonry, the proofs of its antiquity, 
the esteem in which it has been held from time im- 
memorial, and the real unchangeableness of its prime 
features. We say this is not an unreasonable request. 
In religious matters, such a demand is acknowledged 
to be highly reasonable, and foolish would be the 
zealot of the Bible, the Koran, or the Shaster, who 
would go out unarmed with his evidences of antiquity 
wherewith to meet debate. But Freemasonry claims 
to be a light-giving institution, and denies that her 
secrecy or exclusiveness has any reference to her 
origin or aim. Therefore, the demand applied to her, 
is not only r ble, but pre: i tly so, and one 
that cannot consistently be parried. Freemasonry 
plumes herself upon her antiquity as one evidence of 
her merits. Wellshe may. In this world of changes 
there are but few evil things, still fewer good things 
that escape destruction in the wear and tear of cen- 
turies. Freemasonry, whether evil or good, has sur- 
vived twenty-eight, and in the admiring gaze of her 
votaries, she is even now in the blush and spring of 
her youth. Priding herself, then, upon an immense 
antiquity, it becomes the sacred duty of her historians 
to handle skillfully her evidences, that they may not 
be dishonored in the battles of words—more trying to 
an institution like this than a contest of fire and fagot 
—which, in this radical and irreverent age, she must 
indubitably expect. 





THE RIVER JORDAN. 

No river is freighted with such a history as the Jor- 
dan, whose clear and cooling waters are the Mecca of 
many a Christian pilgrim, both from the old world 
and the new. The chief river of Palestine, it rises 
among the rocky hillsides of the northeast, flows 
through the basin of Tiberias, and pursues its wind- 
ing way through the hot and sandy valley of El-Ghor, 
until it is lost in the bitter waters of the Dead Sea. 
Though but sixty miles from Tiberias to the Dead Sea, 
it wanders a hundred miles or more on its course, 
thus scattering fertility on an otherwise barren plain. 
Willows, tamarisks, and oleanders mark its way, af- 
fording a noble contrast to the rocky heights and 
peaks which bound the valley and give a desolate as- 
pect to the region. The current, always strong and 
swift, is increased in volume at different seasons and 
from year to year, and it was during its annual 
“swelling” that Joshua and his hosts marched over 
it dry-shod. As the last stage of the memorable He- 
brew pilgrimage through the wasting wilderness of 
the Promised Land, Christian song has ever idolized 
its gloomy and tumultuous waters into that “dim 
and unknown stream” on whose stormy banks the 
believer stands, casting a wishful eye to the heavenly 
Canaan— 

“ That fair and happy land, 
Where his possessions lie."* 


FREEMASON’S ALMANAC.—A, Williams and Co., 
have received the Freemason’s Almanac, edited by 
Brother Rob Morris, of New York. 
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Religion is the best armor in the world, but the 
worst cloak that can be worn, 
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JUNE DAYS. 


The spring sun flames in azure skies, 
The May birds ope their tender eyes, 
And dreamily the south wind sighs— 
A load of care upon me lies, 

So that the season's light and bloom 
Are weak to drive my settled gloom. 


O weary heart and aching brain! 

Spring comes not back to you again; 
Perchance, beyond the darksome river, 
Ye may be yet re-youthed forever; 

But here the south wind’s warmth is vain 
To make you glow with youth again, 


O verdure-vested earth, so fair! 

How canst thou be the abode of care ? 
The azure of thy vernal heaven, 

The glorious green on field and tree, 

Are hues that were not given, 

Methinks, to environ misery. 

But rather for a festal race, 

With springing step and tearless face, 
Whose years should smoothly lapse along 
In stately revel, dance and song. 


Whose joyous hearts should never know, 
Or care or want, or pain or woe; 

Whose glossy locks should never feel 
The snows of time upon them steal; 
Whose steps elastic should not tread 

The pathway leading to the dead: 

But an immortal round of pleasure, 
Uncrippled, lightsome beyond measure. 
But ah, Pheacia only gleams 

Within the poet's land of dreams! 

The stony footing of the earth 

Knows nothing of unmingled mirth. 

O, would my heart might be in tune 
With all the warmth and light of June! 
When airs that seem astray from heaven, 
Rustle the leaves from morn till even; 
And Nature wears the blissful green, 
Which in Elysian Fields was seen. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 
—oR,— 

Among the Blockade Runners. 


No. XXIV.—AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 





By ARTHUR L. MESERVE,. 

LITTLE thought our Yankee friends as the town of 
M—— grew weird and ghostly, and at last disappeared 
altogether, in the thick fog, that they had qncaged 


soon ashe could do it, without running too much 
risk from the observation of the captain, who had 
followed them on deck, he commenced his investiga- 
tions as to the ber and disposition of the crew, 
doing it in such a manner as not to excite suspicion. 
In this he was aided, not only by those who like him- 
self were idle, but by the rest of his men, who found 
time in the midst of their labors, to make observa- 
tions of what they saw around them, and what they 
could learn from their companions who had been a 
long time on the boat. 

In half an hour’s time, so well had he improved it, 
Captain Lee had become assured of two things. One, 
that the original crew of the vessel exceeded in num- 
ber his own men in the ratio of two to one, and that 
to all appearances they were Southern men, although 
there were two or three Englishmen among them; 
yet without doubt they were as much Southern at 
heart as were their comrades. The other fact that 
had become demonstrated was, that it would be im- 
possible for them to make an effort until they were a 
long way out from the bay, and then they would not 
have much prospect of success with the great odds 
against them, unless some of the old members of the 
crew could be won over; and if that could be done, it 
was an operation that would require time in which to 
accomplish it. 

Were they armed, and the captain and crew unsus- 
picious of danger, they might hope for success in the 
darkness of the coming night; but arms they had not, 
and as yet they had not discovered that there were 
any on board the steamer, and if so, where they were 
kept. Nothing could be done that day, and by night 
they would leave their friends waiting for them on 
the shore far behind, and Captain Lee quite came to 
the conclusion that it would be best to make no at- 
tempt to gain p of the st , but to pro- 
ceed to Nassau and give up the errand upon which 
he had come, and allow those they had left behind to 
make their escape from Dixie the best way they were 
able. Nothing but his love for Ellen Strong kept him 
from at once yielding to this purpose; but whenever 
he thought of her and the long days during which she 
had looked for his successful return, that he might 
claim her at her father’s hand, he determined to 
leave no possible plan untried whereby the Stonewall 
might be the price he would pay for her. 

The steamer kept on its way through the driving 
fog and rain, and, all unmindful of the storm, Cap- 
tain Lee was leaning over the rail, thinking and plan- 
ning for the future, when he felt a hand laid upon 
his shoulder, and turning hastily, he saw the chief 
mate of the steamer standing beside him, who, to his 
surprise and consternation, addressed him as Captain 
Tee, although in so low a tone that it would not have 
been audible to any other except themselves. 











from a danger so imminent as that which 
them through the treachery of their host. Ten min- 
utes sooner and they wou!d have been in the power 
of the Confederates; but the avarice of the old villain 
had overreached itself; for had he not been so intent 
upon getting every dollar he could, he might have 
secured the large reward that had been offered for 
their apprehension. As it was, he found himself 
minus his liberty under the charge of aiding and 
abetting the enemies of his country. Upon his own 
confession, as he had informed the officers of the part 
he had played, although he alleged that it was done 
that he might keep them unsuspicious of danger until 
he could become well assured in his own mind that 
they were indeed escaped prisoners. This the author- 
ities were slow to believe, well knowing that the old 
man would not have interested himself in their be- 
half unless he was either a traitor or had received a 
large reward for the services he had rendered. And 
so it came about that while his would-be victims were 
gliding down the bay on the Stonewall, he was being 
conducted to close quarters, from whence it was a 
long time before he escaped. 

As soon as M—— was left behind and they were 
steaming swiftly down the bay, the new portion of 
the crew of the Stonewall was called into the cabin, 
where they found Captain Sawyer seated at a table 
upon which was spread the papers of the boat which 
each man was required to sign. This was done as 
soon as possible, the captain seeming to be in a great 
hurry; and it was observed that every now and then 
he would glance towards a portion of the cabin that 
apparently had lately been partitioned off for the 
purpose of forming a smaller apartment. 

Once Sam Hilton and another man thought they 
detected the sound of a female voice issuing there- 
from, and they concluded that Captain Sawyer heard 
it too, for he raised his voice to a needlessly high 
pitch, as if to drown any sound that might issue from 
the smaller apartment, and also seemed in more haste 
to conclude the business that had brought them to 
the cabin, 

All their names were soon enrolled upon the papers 
as members of the crew of the Stonewall, and then 
they left the cabin and went to their duties on differ- 
ent parts of the steamer. As Captain Sawyer had 
stated in Old Jimmy’s quarters at M—, he had no 
need of them all, yet he had taken them so as to se- 
cure the rest, agreeing to pay them the same wages 
whether they worked or not; and after all the vacant 
places had been occupied, Captain Lee and three 
others found themselves without employment, hav- 
ing nothing to do but to take their meals with the rest 
of the men, and observe what was going on through- 
out the steamer. 

For the furtherance of their plans, Captain Lee 
could not ask for anything more favorable than this, 
as it gave him full liberty to look about the steamer 
and note the number and appearance of the crew, 
and to count upon the chances they would have to 
accomplish the scheme they contemplated, and as 


For a moment Captain Lee was thrown off his 
guard, and he was on the point of demanding who it 
was that thus knew his name; but he quickly recol- 
lected his position, and without exhibiting any sur- 
prise, he said: 

“Why do you address me by that title, Mr. 
Walker?” 

“ Because I knew you the moment you stepped foot 
upon this craft, or at least 1 thought I did, and I was 
confirmed in my opinion when I learned your name 
from Captain Sawyer.” 

“You are mistaken in the person, sir. To my 
knowledge I never saw you before.” And Captain 
Lee gazed earnestly at the man before him. 

“No, Iam not. I knew you in New York, andI 
have heard of you since. You are Captain Lee; you 
went to Nassau, and managed to get possession of the 
blockade runner Great Pedee. The Florida re-cap- 
tured her, and you have been a prisoner in Charleston, 
from whence you and your men made their escape. 
Do I know you now, orshall I tell you that I was the 
means of your escaping from M——, and from the 
trap that Old Jimmy had set for you?” 

**T’ll not deny you have told the truth. It will be 
useless for me to do so, as I see you know me well; 
yet for my life I cannot say that I ever met you 
before.” 

The first mate glanced swiftly around; no one was 
standing near them, and he bent his mouth close to 
the ear of his companion and whispered for a moment. 


If he had been astonished at hearing his name 
called, he was doubly so now at the words whispered 
in his ear. He glanced up in the face of his compan- 
ion with the look of wonderment still upon it. 

“ You, Richard—” 

“ Hush!’” 

One of the crew of the steamer had come up and 
was standing near them, looking off upon the water. 
He evidently wished to know what was passing be- 
tween the mate and the stranger. 

“And you have made a number of voyages between 
Nassau and Charleston,” said the mate, as if continu- 
ing the conversation. 

“Yes, a half dozen; but it is rather dangerous 
running in there these ” 8s. The Yankees keep a 
strict watch now.” 

““SoI hear. Have ever you been out from this 
port before?” 

“Never; but I hear there is not much danger in 
doing so 

“None, as it were. I wish all the commanders of 
Yankee ships were like the one off here.” 

The sailor who had paused near them finding noth- 





ing very interesting in their conversation, now moved | 


on; and when he was out of hearing, Captain Lee 


“False hair and whiskers, and a change of gar- 
ments, work wonders on aman,” he said, in a low 
tone. 

“I know you now,” exclaimed Captain Lee, grasp- 
ing him by the hand and gazing intently into his face. 
“T remember the old smile and the looks about the 
eyes. But how is it that 1 find you here, an officer 
on board a blockade runner?—you who, when the 
war broke out, I learned, at once offered your services 
to the government, to aid in putting down the rebel- 
lion. How is it that you are not loyal now?” 

“T am loyal, and I am in the service of the United 
States now, doing duty far more dangerous than 
many on the battle-field.” 

‘You, first mate of_a blockade runner, doing ser- 
vice for the United States? That seems impossible.” 

“Yet it is so, and 1 will convince you by a word.” 
And he bent his head and again whispered in his ear. 

Captain Lee gave another start of surprise, and a 
gratified look stole over his face. 

“T understand,” he said. “I wonder why I have 
been so blind as to mistrust you who I ought to have 
known was above a doubt. Strange thatI did not 
recognize you at first.” 

“ There is nothing marvellous in that. You have 
not seen me for a long time, and I doubt if my own 
father would know me if I were suddenly to appear 
in my present guise before him.” 

“He wouldn’t, I am sure; but what object have 
you in coming here?” 

“Hush!” 

Again came the sound of warning from the first 
mate, and then he turned and walked away, leaving 
Captain Lee standing alone by the rail. A moment 
more and the same sailor that had before interrupted 
the conversation, came up and accosted him. 

“A nasty time, shipmate!” he said. 

“ Yes, it bids fair to be a rough night; butit will be 
a good one for our purpose.” 

“ First rate,” answered the man. “The Yankees 
can’t see an inch before their nose to-night.” 

“ That’s about so.” And Captain Lee gazed intent- 
ly at the mirky fog as if to give emphasis to what he 
had observed. 

** What was the opinion of the first mate about the 
weather?” asked the man, eyeing him closely, as if 
he would read his very thoughts. 

“ He did not give any,” was the reply. 

“You talked some time together. Ever sail with 
him before?” 

* Never.” 

“You seemed to know him.” 

“He was asking me where I was from, and in what 
branch of the service I had been lately.” 

**O, that was all?” 

6 Yes.” 

The sailor turned away. He found that he should 
learn nothing of the conversation, and it was evident 
that the new man did not mean to be very communi- 
cative. As he left he muttered to himself: 

**T would have given quite a sum to have heard 
what they said, and I would give a larger one to know 
if the first mate is really what he pretends to be. I 
don’t like him, and will never forgive him for getting 
the berth away from me.” 

Captain Lee left his position where he had been 
standing while the foregoing conversation had ensued, 
and again made the tour of the steamer, as he had 
done once before since he had come on board, doing 
it in such a manner as not to excite suspicion as to 
his having any object in view other than to become 
acquainted with the vessel, as one would naturally on 
a strange craft. 

Once or twice he encountered his old friend Richard 
White, in his character of first mate, but not by word 
or look did they recognize each other. He wished 
much to continue the conversation that had been so 
abruptly broken off, but there was no chance to do 
so, and not a word passed between them until the 
darkness of night had come down, and they had left 
the bay, and the blockading fleet, if there were any, 
far behind, as well as their friends upon the shore, 
who were speculating as to what had been their suc- 
cess since they had lett them. Then again he felt a 
hand laid upon his shoulder, and turned to encounter 
the first mate, who made a signal for him to follow. 

Together, and as they thought unobserved, they 
passed to a remote portion of the steamer, where they 
were not likely to be interrupted, and at the same 
time be protected from the storm. The darkness of 
the place was so dense that they could hardly distin- 
guish the forms of each other, and seating themselves 
with their backs against a bulkhead, the first mate 
took up the conversation where it had last been in- 
terrupted. 

-* You asked me what object I have in coming here, 
and I know that you are longing to know how it was 
that I came to occupy the place I do on board this 
steamer; also how I knew of all your motions. I'll 
begin at the beginning so that you can understand. 
There is no one near us now to overhear what, if it 
became known to Captain Sawyer, would cost me my 
life. 

“As I have told you, lamin the secret service of 
the United States, and my duty is to find out all that 
I can concerning the movements of the blockade run- 
ners, and to report to the proper persons at Nassau 
and elsewhere, ani they in turn convey the informa- 
tion thus gained to the commanders of our blockading 
fleets lying off the Southern coast, and cruising in the 
waters of the Gulf and Atlantic, that they may cap- 


finished the sentence that had been broken off by his | ture the crafts engaged in this contraband trade, and 


appearance, 


during the time that I have thus been engaged, I 


“It cannot be that you are Richard White? He | have made more than one voyage on board such ves- 
was a young man, and you must at least be fifteen | sels as I am now on, and in different capacities, from 





years his senior.” 


that of coal-heaver to that which I now occupy. I 








names, although | am always a rank secessionist, 
abusing the North in every possible way. One of my 
trusty agents there is also well known to you, as he 
rendered you quite a service when you were planning 
the capture of the Great Pedee.” 

“Whom do you mean? 1 knew of no one but the 


landlord of the International, and him I paid well for * 


his services.” 

* He is the very man, and he is true as steel to the 
interests of the North; yet he likes to make a doilar 
as well as any of the race of Yankees that I ever saw. 
In getting out of a scrape he is alsothe best hand 
that I ever saw.” 

“Do you know how he got out of the one that I left 
him in?” 

“Yes. When the crew of the Great Pedee, you 
left motionless under the table, awoke to conscivus- 
ness, they found the landlord lying in their midst in 
the same condition, apparently, and it was a long 
time before they could wake him up. He played the 
ruse so well that they did not mistrust him; suit was 
all right. He was wide awake all the time, and he 
assured me that all the trouble he experienced was 
to prevent laughing in their faces.” 

“Were you in Nassau at the time?” 

** No, I was off for Charleston on a blockade runner 
which was captured by the fleet. The day after, I 
was sent back here to begin my labors anew. You 
had gone, but from the landlord I learned of the 
trick you had played, and how he had got out of it.” 

“He is a real Yankee,” observed Captain Lee, 
amused at the manner the landlord had extricated 
himseif from what he would have considered an un- 
pleasant tix. 

“ Heiseveryincha Yankee. But to hasten on with 
my story. The commander of the ship of this bay 
has long been suspected of not doing hisduty. He is 
a Southerner by birth, and it is intimated that he is 
in league with the blockade-runners. I was required 
to find out if this was the case, and managed to get 
the berth I now occupy on this steamer then ready 
to sail for M——. Another man wanted it, but I got 
ahead of him, and he was obliged to take a subordi- 
nate place. He was the one that interrupted our 
conversation this afternoon, and he owes me no good 
will. At M—— our captain was taken sick, and Cap- 
tain Sawyer took charge. Some of the men refused 
to sail under him, owing to the tact that the Sea Gull 
was lost while he was in command, so he was obliged 
to employ other men, and that was why you got a 
chance on the Stonewall. Twice to-day I was in the 
quarters of Old Jimmy, and there I recognized you; 
and from some words that he let fall, as he is given 
to talking aloud to himself, I learned that you were in 
danger, that he knew, or suspected that you were the 
ones that had escaped from Charleston, and for whom 
a large reward was offered, and he determined to give 
you up as soon as he had got all the money out of you 
that he could. 

“Aware of this, I advised Captain Sawyer to sail as 
soon as he could, as the fog-was so thick that there 
would be no danger down the bay,—and there would 
not if it had all been clear—for the commander of 
that blockader is as big a traitor as there is in the 
South—and he compliedat once. I think that he was 
glad to get away, for if I mistake not, one of the ladies 
that came on board this forenoon, came against her 
will. I did not see her, as I was on shore, but I 
learned as much from the conversation of the men. 
Hush! What was that?” 

“T heard nothing,” said Captain Lee, also rising. 

‘*But I am sure that I heard deep breathing close 
tous. There, I knew that I was not mistaken.” 

A dark shadow flitted from beside them, but before 
it had gone half a dozen feet, a blow from Richard 
White felled the eaves-dropper to the floor. 





INFECTION. 

Flowers taken from a room in which a person lies 
ill of an infectious or contagious disease, are said to 
convey the infection. This is no reason why the in- 
valid should be deprived of flowers; but they should 
be immediately burnt on removal from the room. It 
is while fasting that we are most likely to take any 
infectious disorder. Therefore itis better, if possible, 
to take a breakfast, though ever so hasty a one, before 
entering a sick room. The clothes that have not 
come into very close contact with a person suffering 
from infectious or contagious disease may be puritied 
by being put to air for a whole day by a blazing fire. 
But no degree of airing, cleansing, or brushing will 
purify an infected bed. The feathers, wool, or flock 
(as the case may be) must be thoroughly cleaned, as 
also the ticks, before the bed can be safely slept on. 





DON’T ATTEMPT IT. 

Dip the Mississippi dry with a teaspoon—twist your 
heel into the toe of your boot—make post-masters 
perform their promises—send up fishing-hooks with 
balloons and fish for stars—get astride a gossamer and 
chase a comet—when a rain storm is coming down 
like the cataract of Niagara, remember where you 
left your umbrella—choke a mosquito with a brickbat 
~—in short, prove everything hitherto considered im- 
possible to be possible—but never attempt to cuax a 
woman to say she will when she has made up her 
mind to say she wont. 


a rai Yaw, z 
have had many narrow escapes from ‘atection, and 
the information that I have gained has been of vast 
importance to the government at Washington, and 
many a brave sailor’s heart has been made glad with 
the sight of prize money that he would never have 
handled had it not been for me. A good deal of time 
I have spent in Nassau, where I have friends that I 
can trust, and from whom I also gain information of 
value, and I am known there under a dozen different 
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‘TWAS IN SWEET PRIMROSE 
‘Twas in sweet primrose time when W 
Unto the woodlands fresh and greet 
To cull the first sweet flowerets of th: 
And gaze enraptured on the scene. 
‘Twas there we found the violet in th 
And plucked the wild-flower by the |: 
And there alone the first sweet lesson 
From Nature's strange and wondrou 


‘Twas in sweet primrose time when fi 
Your virgin love in trust to me, 

Pure as the gifts that smiling Nature g!\ 
In promise of the time to be; 

Then we were young, the blush was o1 
Like to some blossom newly-born; 

Your steps were lightsome, and your 
Fresh as the rose at early morn. 


‘Twas in sweet primrose time, now lon 
So long we scarce can count the da) 
For many swift years now have pass 
And changed are all our thoughts ar 
For, like the seasors, life doth onwar 
The spring time and the summer fax 
Then autumn comes with sere and ye! 
And winter leaves us in the shade. 


A gentleman being asked, “ What \. 
ducks?” confessed that he could not t: 
been out that very day with his wil 
purchased no less than three duck: 
was a “duck” of adress; secondly, - 
parasol; and thirdly, a “duck” ofa b 
Mexican emigration has suddenly « 
grand headquarters in New York is 
rush is over—and nobody has gone to 
Among the nume. us costly presen'- 
ter of Baron Lionel stothschild, on he 
her cousin, Baron Ferdinand, will |! 
pearl necklace, of the value of ten th: 
When Brennan, the noted highway 
in the south of Ireland, a banker, wh 
time were not held in the highest est 
the prisoner that he was very glad t 
at last. Brennan, louoking up, repli 
did not expect that from you; for 
when all the country refused your not: 


M. Paul Duchaillu, who started on 

ration to the interior of Africa in Au; 

yet been heard from. His plan was 

tinent nearly in the latitude on whi»: woe, 
until he reaches the Nile, which |. | 
through Egypt. Before starting he 
not to be uneasy about his safety, if! 
from him for two years. 

A London critic says Paul Feval, '* ' 
“Roger Bontemps,” like an expert |‘ ' veel 
has wheeled several young French 
sexes—including, strange as it may 
French countess—across four hun: 
pages without a single accident. 

Ata recent execution at Athens, t) 
denly felled one of the two execution: 

The second at once drew a poignar 
into the breast of thecriminal, who 
make a violent resistance. The ma) 
length bound, and his head laid on t’ 
but, in consequence of his violently 1 
of the guillotine fell only on his sh« 
attempt severed the head from the | 

The Bay State Commercial Colleg 
Institute—one of the first institutio 
—is removed to Odd Fellows Buildi.. 
ington street, corner of Kneeland st: 

The following are the rates at v1: 
Macon, Ga., papers offers to receive | \ 
subscribers in payment of their sub | 
$1 per bushel; fodder, 75 cents pe: 
cents per pound; flour, 5 cents per }» 
cents per pound; eggs, 20 cents per 
25 cents each. 

General Forrest is described as : 
bearded, handsome, very much of a’ 
in quick demand by the United Stat 

The work of reorganizing the arn 
earnest attention of the general-in-: 
partment, and many of the lead 
The question as to which troops wil! 
and which retained, is not yet fully 
probable that those whose term ot 
October next will be first attended t 
however, that in reorganizing the a 
nity will be given fur every worthy 
soldier to remain in the service. 
der will soon be issued, requiring ° 

manders to ascertain the number « 
to remain in the service, and to app 

termine their qualifications, and re: 
The prince imperial is now allov 
He recently 








| Paris, with his tutor. 
teresting group of gaming, by kissir 
est and smallest of them. 
| A jeweller, in Bridgeport, Conn., 
| an opera-glass, chain and monog: 
be presented to Mrs. Lincoln. 1 
mounted with gold, pearls and dia 
diamonds representing the thirter 
and thirty-six pearls to represent 
ber. Looking through the lens on 
seen the photograph from life of | 
| On the other side is seen, in the fo: 
letters A. L., over which is a sing) 
an appropriate motto. 
Lmreaet ; 
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‘TWAS IN SWEET PRIMROSE TIME. 
‘Twas in sweet primrose time when we went forth 
Unto the woodlands fresh and green, 
To cull the first sweet flowerets of the spring, 
And gaze enraptured on the scene. 
‘Twas there we found the violet in the dell, 
And plucked the wild-flower by the brook; 
And there alone the first sweet lesson learnt, 
From Nature's strange and wondrous book. 


’Twas in sweet primrose time when first you gave 
Your virgin love in trust to me, 

Pure as the gifts that smiling Nature gives 
In promise of the time to be; 

Then we were young, the blush was on your cheek, 
Like to some blossom newly-born; 

Your steps were lightsome, and your ruby lips 
Fresh as the rose at early morn. 


‘Twas in sweet primrose time, now long ago, 
So long we scarce can count the days; 

For many swift years now have passed between, 
And changed are all our thoughts and ways; 

For, like the seasors, life doth onward move: 
The spring time and the summer fade! 

Then autumn comes with sere and yellow leaf, 
And winter leaves us in the shade. 


A gentleman being asked, ‘‘ What was the price of 
ducks?” confessed that he could not tell; for he had 
been out that very day with his wife, and she had 
purchased no less than three ducks. First, there 
was a “duck” of adress; secondly, a “duck” of a 
parasol; and thirdly, a ‘‘ duck” of a bonnet. 

Mexican emigration has suddenly cooled off. The 
grand headquarters in New York is deserted—the 
rush is over—and nobody has gone to Mexico. 

Among the numerous costly presents to the daugh- 
ter of Baron Lionel Rothschild, on her marriage with 
her cousin, Baron Ferdinand, will be a magnificent 
pearl necklace, of the value of ten thousand pounds. 

When Brennan, the noted highwayman, was taken 
in the south of Ireland, a banker, whose notes at that 
time were not held in the highest estimation, assured 
the prisoner that he was very glad to see him there 
at last. Brennan, looking up, replied, “ Ah! sir, I 
did not expect that from you; for you know that, 
when all the country refused your notes, I took them.” 


M. Paul Duchaillu, who started on a tour of explo- 
ration to theinterior of Africa in August last, has not 
yet been heard from. His plan was to cross the con- 
tinent nearly in the latitude on which he started, 
until he reaches the Nile, which he will descend 
through Egypt. Before starting he told his friends 
not to be uneasy about his safety, if they did not hear 
from him for two years. 

A London critic says Paul Feval, in his last novel, 
“Roger Bontemps,” like an expert literary Blondin, 
has wheeled several young French persons of both 
sexes—including, strange as it may seem, a married 
French countess—across four hundred and thirty 
pages without a single accident. 

Ata recent execution at Athens, the criminal sud- 
denly felled one of the two executioners to the ground. 
The second at once drew a poignard and plunged it 
into the breast of the criminal, who still continued to 
make a violent resistance. The man’s arms were at 
length bound, and his head laid on the sliding-plank, 
but, in consequence of his violently moving, the blade 
of the guillotine fell only on his shoulder. A second 
attempt severed the head from the body. 

The Bay State Commercial College and Telegraph 
Institute—one of the first institutions in the country 
—is removed to Odd Fellows Building, No. 538 Wash- 
ington street, corner of Kneeland street, Boston. 

The following are the rates at which one of the 
Macon, Ga., papers offers to receive produce from its 
subscribers in payment of their subscriptions :—corn, 
$1 per bushel; 


cents per pound; eggs, 20 cents per dozen; chickens, 
25 cents each. 


in quick demand by the United States government. 


earnest attention of the general-in-chief, the war de- 
partment, and many of the leading commanders. 
The question as to which troops will be mustered out, 
and which retained, is not yet fully decided; but it is 


October next will be first attended to. It is believed, 
however, that in reorganizing the army, an opportu- 
nity will be given fur every worthy officer and good 
soldier to remain in the service. 


termine their qualitications, and report thereon. 


fodder, 75 cents per cwt.; bacon, 15 
cents per pound; flour, 5 cents per pound; butter, 25 


General Forrest is described as six feet high, well 
bearded, handsome, very much of a lady’s man, and 


The work of reorganizing the army is engaging the 


probable that those whose term of service expire in | ~~ 


To this end an or- 
der will soon be issued, requiring department com- 
manders to ascertain the number of officers desiring By Rev. 
to remain in the service, and to appoint boards to de- 


The prince imperial is now allowed to walk about 
He recently astonished an in- 
teresting group of gamins, by kissing one of the dirti- 


is manufacturing 
an opera-glass, chain and monogram combined, to 


Huck im Kittle, 


General Wilson has prohibited the Georgia legisla- 
ture from assembling. 
It is considered certain that the Stonewall will be 
given up. 
Queen Victoria is once more mingling with the 
world. 
It is denied that Mrs. General Lee had applied for 
the re-possession of the Arlington estate. 
Pennsylvania means to harvest her champion 
wheat crop this year. 
General Mouravieff was dismissed from Warsaw for 
want of mercy. Czar-ved him right. 
A cook who was told to eat her apron retorted that 
it went against her stomach. 
Joe Smith, son of the original Mormon, is out 
against polygamy. 
Excursion parties to Mount Vernon are the vogue 
now in Washington. 
The western portion of the State is much afflicted 
with burglars. 
The English beggars feed their children on gin to 
prevent their growing. 
A horse in Birmingham, England, died from fright 
at seeing a camel. 
The newly-elected president of Peru is a shoemaker 
by trade. . 
London papers announce Commodore Nutt and 
Miss Warren’s marriage. 
The prettiest girl in Bardstown, Ky., died lately 
from tight-lacing. 
There are seven hundred and fifty-one lager beer 
saloons in Cincinnati and suburbs. 
The English system of announcing storms by tele- 
graph has been adopted in Prussia. 
The ladies of honor to the empress of Mexico are 
said to be plain and disagreeable. 
Lumber is low, and the mills in Maine are stopping. 
The New York papers say Fulton Market is the 
filthiest spot on earth. 
At a picnic at Albany, lately, two wooden-legged 
men ran a race for $25. 
The Montreal papers continue to lament the emi- 
gration to the United States. 
A white marble Methodist chapel has just been 
built in Philadelphia, at a cost of $150,000. 
In France, lately, they have taken out patents for 
a mode of lining letter envelopes with silk. 
The first section of the Pacific Railroad is earning 
$15,000 per month, at an expense of only $4000. 
The Mexicans are having quiet laughs at the 
French and Austrian horsemen. 
Punch recommends volumes of smoke as the best 
tudy for a fire brigade. 
The man with the flying hi 
in New York. 
A New York paper pronounces strawberries and 
Sunday schools synonymous. 
Huge baskets of green frogs are sent every day 
from Alsace to the Paris markets. 
A New York railroad locomotive caught a fine deer 
on its cow-catcher recently. 
The New York custom-house receipts last Satur- 
day were over half a million of dollars. 
Twenty thousand negroes in Alabama are now 
dependent on charity for living. 
Edwin Booth says that he bears a heavy heart and 
a@ wounded name. 
For the past few weeks our streets have been filled 
with returning soldiers. 
The Prince of Wales declines to contribute to the 
Chicago Fair. 
The New York Post believes taxation might now 
be reduced one-third. 
lonel Pritchard, the capturer of Jeff Davis, has 
been the lion of Philadelphia. 
A Mexican general has been extensively swindling 
New York. 
The cash value of the farms in Vermont is esti- 
mated at $94,289,045. 
The mills at Lowell are all in a bustle preparatory 
to starting on full time. 
General Sickles’s mission to Bogota was to obtain 
$15,000,000 worth of lands for free blacks. 
Mrs. Lincoln has taken up her residence for the 
summer at Hyde Park, six miles out of Chicago. 
The English papers are mourning for the Alabama 
piracies. 
The Empress Eugenie’s mama has arrived in Paris. 





has re-appeared 
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Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. Joseph H, Stone, 
of Watertown, to Miss Sarah J. Thompson. 

By Rev Mr. Osgood, Captain Harrison P. Snow, of 
Cohasset, ‘to Miss M. AR lartin. 
Mr. McLean, Mr. A. Comer Belknap to Miss 
PR, R. Hosmer, all of Framingham. 

At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Whitney, Mr. * igeaasas M. 
Bramhall, of Boston, to Miss Mary P. Wins 

At North Andover, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Toh: An- 








drews. of Boston, to Miss Sarah M. Farnham. 

At Neuago, Michigan, Fal 22, at the residence of the 
bride's father, by Rev. Mr. St. Clai r. D. E. Soper, of 
Hillsdale,to Miss Mary A., daughter of Hon. W.T. Howell. 


Deaths 























letters A. L., over which is a single star. 
an appropriate motto. 





seen the photograph from life of President Lincoln. | 
On the other side is seen, in the form of a shield, the | 
Beneath is | 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Green Pea Soup. 

To asmall quarter of lamb put six quarts of cold 
water, and two tablespoonsful of salt. Boil gently 
for two hours; then skim clear; add a quart of shelled 
peas, and a little pepper. Let it boil for half an hour, 
and then add a quart of young potatoes, scrape. 
Cover the pot, and let it boil for half an hour longer; 
work a quarter of a pound of butter and a dessert- 
spoonful of flour together, and add them to the soup 
ten or twelve minutes before taking it off the fire. 
Serve soup in a tureen, and the meat (with parsley 
sauce over) on a dish. 


Hotch Potch. 

Put a pint of peas into a quart of water; boil them 
until they are so tender as easily to be pulped through 
asieve. Take of the leanest end of a loin of mutton 
three pounds; cut it into chops; put it into a sauce- 
pan with a gallon of water, four carrots, four turnips, 
cut in small pieces; season with pepper and salt. 
Boil until all the vegetables are quite tender; put in 
the pulped peas a head of celery and a sliced onion; 
boil fifteen minutes, and serve. . 





White Spruce Beer. 

Three pounds of loaf sugar; five gallons of water ; 
with enough of essence of spruce to give it a flavor; a 
cup of good yeast; a little lemon-peel, if you choose; 
and when fermented, bottle it up close. It is a de- 
lightful beverage in warm weather. 





Rice Soup. 

Steep some fine rice in cold water for an hour, say 
four ounces; then boil it; add three quarts of gravy; 
add a pinch of cayenne, ‘a little salt, and boil five 
minutes. 


Clear Pea Soup. 
Boil in two quarts of gravy a quart of young peas; 
add a lettuce, cut fine, and a small sprig of mint. 


The Florist. 


‘(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Harebell. 

It is rather curious, that though few poets can 
write a sonnet without mentioning the harebell, and 
though it is sure to be introduced in every eloquent 
prose description of country scenery, botanists cannot 
exactly decide what plant is meant by the name— 
some supposing it to be the beautiful little blue Cam- 
panula rotundifolia, and others, the wild hyacinth, 
Scilla non-scripta, As the original word is said to 
have been “ air-bell,” it is most probable that it was 
the campanula that was so first designated, and that 
is alluded to by the poets; as the tender blue of its 
flowers is so near the color of the skies, as not to re- 
quire any great exertion of poetic fancy to call ita 
bell of air; and as its slender stem has sufficient elas- 
ticity to rise again when lightly trodden on. 








Halesia. 

The snowdrop tree. American low trees, which 
generally form very handsome hardy shrubs. The 
snowdrop tree flowers freely, and its stem droops 
gracefully over water. The flowers are white, and 
resemble those of the snowdrop; and the seed is curi- 
ously winged. The species will grow in any soil or 
situation. They are generally propagated by layers, 
though they all ripen seed abundantly in England. 





Hedysarum. 

The French honeysuckle. The species are mostly 
hardy biennials and perennials, which require only 
the usual treatment of their respective kinds. They 
will grow well in any rich light soil, and they are 
increased by division of their roots and by seeds. 











THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its classin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TermMs—Three Dollars a Year; seven copies, $15.00; two 
copies, $5 00; single number, six cents. 


$6.00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHers, 
Boston, Mass, 








THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


reached an edition unequalled in this country. 





Mr. David Thaxter, 56; Mrs. Rachel N 
rs. Nancy Abbott, 74; Miss Elizabeth ac: | 


In this city, 
Gibson, 45; 


At Newton, Mr. Francis Skinner, 68. 

At Marshfield, Miss Lucy A. Ropers. 18. 

At Lexington, Mrs. Susan N. Hos 63. 

At Salem, Captain C ie F. ‘Williains, 57: Mrs. Mary 
| Cotter. 32; Mr. George Du 

} at Lowell, Mrs. Helen L. OSiavall, 28. 


| is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 


| sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 


prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
| to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world, 
TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 


(er The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-jive cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE OUTLAW: ry The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRA 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Oli Powder House. By Harry HAkEWOoD LEECH. 
ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L, AIKEN, 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, Lad Bewatell of Carnaby 
Ceauars. By JANE G. AUSTI 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, Hs Taving Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F.G 

THE BLACK MEN SHCANT:. or, The "Mysterious 
Protector, By Joun B. WititaMs, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singletdn’s Protege. A 
‘Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VINTON. 
THE VISCONTI: at Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BURDIC 

SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Myster¥ 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: 9] 
Alburn Hall. A ‘Tale of old 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

—_ STORM CHILDREN: or, The Rigre-Resper 
of the Channel. By SYLVANus Coss, JR. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By FRANCIS “A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The caiheren of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The. Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, Jk 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the My 

of the Alps. By AvuGusTINE J. H. Du NE 
IVAN THE SERF: or, biped jan one Cireas- 
sian. By AvusTIN C. BuRDIC 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
seot. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY l’ooRr 

WHITE BAND: om The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CobBB, J 

HALF -WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE GoLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

THE SEA LARK: or, The undroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. y LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS COBB JR. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
MARION’ BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 


The 


~ a of 
Englan Mrs. 


A Romance 


By Dr A. ROBINSON. 
THE UN NOWN: or, The Soeees Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong von Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 


CYNTHIA. The Pearl of oe. Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By GrorGe L. A 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 

A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: ory The Priestess of 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE 


ADELINE DESMOND: or, The 's of N ° 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Cope. tees 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(6 FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, cach comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: ry The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLVANUS CoB, J 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, “The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. RosBinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. Sy SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: Sg The Tory 
and his League. By Sy_tvanus Coss, J 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: ony The ‘Mabratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON 

No. 6.--THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY Poor. 

No. %.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. 
VERRY. 

No. 8.—_THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Rhorence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED : or, "The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CUBB, JR. 

No. 11.—THE Youn? PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No, 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper, By Syitvanus Coss, JR 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 





cares: of Fortune's Wheel. Ly BEN: PEeRLeY 
?OORE. 
No. 46. Te MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 


L. 8. GOODWIN 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: 
Seas. By fF. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTE wie or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLIN 

No. 17.—THE KING'STALISMAN: 3 or, The p Young 
age _ Mount Hor. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 

No, —THE CHANGE LING: or, 
Le By Mrs. CAROLINE ORN 

No. 19,—THE GOLD ROBBERS. 
tralia. By ™. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20,—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or. Struggles 
of i Heart, By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

No. 21,—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople, By Ligut. Murray. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 


The False 


A Story of Aus- 





ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents, 
| ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBiisuers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Paris, with his tutor. 2c y i an i r, M 
| est and smallest of them. — — 
| A jeweller, in Bridgeport, Conn., is acturi 2 i 
a-glass, ai 2 . i 5 ’ 
be presented to Mrs. Lincoln. It is to be richly 56: 
mounted with gold, pearls and diamonds. Thirteen | on M 
diamonds representing the thirteen original States, | ants Roxbury, Mrs. Hannah E. Clark, 67. 
and thirty-six pearls to represent the present num- | ay oe a, Mrs. E ne GC. ee a a. 
. Ti | At Malden, Mr. } anie! 8, 66. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unien.) 
DREAMS. 


BY JOEL BATES SWETT. 
wane 


When the chains of slumber bind us 
In their golden coils at night; 

When we ‘ve left the world behind us, 
In a dreamy spirit flight, 

Then, O then, when wrapped in slumber, 
Do our hearts ecstatic leap 

At the beauties without number 
That appear to us in sleep. 


Would that waking hours could ever 
Peopled be with joys as sweet! 

We would wish to live forever, 
And a thousand lives repeat. 

But, alas! such hours seem dreary, 
Ané the world a barren spot, 

Of which we would soon get weary, 
If in dreams ‘twere not forgot. 


Sorrows come in throngs to meet us, 
In this busy world of ours: 
Those who would with garlands greet us, 
Give us thorns amid the flowers. 
E’en in dreams at times are given 
To our senses forms that fright: 
Only now and then is heaven 
Pictured to the dreamer's sight. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


SEVENTEENTH MEETING. 
REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


A FOURTH OF JULY STORY. 

“T am glad to see that the warm weather has not 
caused any decrease in the attendance at our meet- 
ings,” remarked Mr. Johnson, as he looked around 
the room, and saw all of the ‘‘ Young Folks” present, 
dressed in their summer suits, and most of the girls 
were fanning themselves. Fanny Tompkins had re- 
turned from her Newburyport visit, and was warmly 
welcomed by all. When the secretary had finished 
reading the journal of the previous meeting, Mrs. 
Johnson said that she had written a story which she 
would read to the Club. In a few days the eighty- 
ninth anniversary of American independence would 
be celebrated, and this story had particular reference 
to that day, showing how liable boys are to be tempt- 
ed to do wrong at that time, and the results which 
sometimes follow from yielding too readily to such 
temptations. 

The children were all much pleased at the prospect 
of a Fourth of July story, for they had been thinking 
of the holiday for a week, and making preparations 
for having a jolly time, so they told Mrs. Johnson 
that they would be very glad to hear it, and she ac- 
cordingly commenced as follows: 


It was within a week of the Fourth of July, the 
great American jubilee, when all the boys and girls 
that live under the starry folds of the flag of our 
Union unite in celebrating the nation’s birthday. 

John Popple had been saving up all the money he 
could get, that he might have plenty to spend on that 
day. It amounted to quite a pile of currency, and 
John would count it over with great satisfaction every 
time he added to the deposit. This money he had 
acquired in various ways. Some of it he had earned 
by going errands for the neighbors; some he had re- 
ceived from the boys at school for finger-rings and 
watch-chains, which he knew how to cut out from 
India rubber buttons very skilfully; one silver quar- 
ter of a dollar he had found on a field the morning 
after a circus company had performed there, and the 
rest his father had presented him at different times. 
On counting this all over, he found that he had four 
dollars and twenty cents. John felt quite elated at 
this, for none of his playmates had more than half as 
much. This was because they were not so industri- 
ous as John, or not so patient, for when they saw any 
candy or toy that they liked, they would buy it then, 
rather than wait and have a good time all at once. 
But John was not satisfied yet; he wanted to make 
it up to five dollars, and he began to think how he 
could earn eighty cents. On his way fo school he 
heard his name called, and looking around he saw 
Widow Currier standing at her door, holding a letter 
in her hand. She asked him to take it to the post- 
office for her, at the same time handing him five 
cents, which she told him was to pay him for his 
trouble. John thanked her, and said to himself: 

“ There is five cents towards it—I only want seven- 
ty-five more.” 

As he passed the post-office, he dropped the letter 
in the box, and met one of his schoolmates there, 
named Rodney Bangs. 

‘Hallo, John Popple!” said he; “ what did you 
charge for that job?” 

“How do you know that I charged anything?” 
asked John. ; 

“Catch you to do anything for nothing!’ exclaimed 
Bangs. 

“‘ Well, I didn’t charge anything, but old lady Cur- 
rier gave me five cents, so I took it. It will come 
handy on the Fourth. How many crackers are you 
going to have, Rodney?” asked John. 

“‘ Not many—I don’t think much of crackers; they'll 
do well enough for girls and small boys. Iam going 
to have a pistol,”’ replied Rodney. 

“A pistol! O, 1 wish that I could have one, but I 


do not think my father would be willing,” replied 
Popple. 

“Tam pretty sure that mine would not, so I have 
made up my mind not to say anything about it to 
him,” said Bangs. 

“ But he will know it some way—how can you hide 
it from him?” inquired John; for deception was an 
art in which he was a novice, and he had not acted 
without his father’s approbation, in anything. 

“Til find a way. He will think I am off, firing 
crackers; but as soon as Iam out of sight, then I 
will use the pistol. It takes me to manage things!” 
And Rodney gave a knowing nod, as if it was very 
smart to deceive his father, who was so kind to him, 
and gave him everything that it was proper for him 
to have. 

Boys make a great mistake, when they attempt to 
act independently of their fathers; when they begin 
to think that a father’s advice is irksome; when they 
relinquish the endearing terms of “papa” and 
“father,” for the vulgar and rowdy slang, ‘old man,” 
“governor,” and similar appellations; and they 
usually discover their mistake when it is too late to 
remedy it—when the father’s voice is hushed forever, 
and the eyes which looked on them so fondly are 
closed in the eternal sleep of death. Then, every dis- 
respectful word, every disobedient act, every wicked 
deed, will pierce the griet-stricken heart like so many 
daggers, and add bitterness to the flowing tears. 

“What does a pistol cost?” inquired John, begin- 
ning to feel the bad influence of Bangs’s company. 

“ You can get a tip-top one down to Smacket’s for 
three dollars,” answered Rodney. 

“ T’ve got most five dollars now. I’ve a good mind 
to buy a pistol,” said Popple, half to himself. 

“You had better have one, if you want to enjoy 
the Fourth. There’s a piece of stick that will make 
me a first-rate rammer;” and Rodney picked up a 
piece of wood, and requested his companion to lend 
him his knife. John willingly did so. 

“That’s a splendid knife, John,” said Bangs. 
“ What will you take for it?” 

“1 guess I wont sell it; mother gave it tome my 
birthday,” was John’s reply. 

“T’ll give you seventy-five cents,” said Bangs. 

This was just the sum that John needed to make 
up his five dollars, and he was strongly tempted to 
accept it; he could get along with his old knife for a 
time, he thought, and his mother would not know it, 
and if she did, would not care. By these thoughts 
John quieted his conscience, and sold the knife for 
seventy-five cents. Rodney had the money in his 
pocket, and paid him. 

In the afternoon, on his way home from school, 
John Popple stopped at Smackett’s hardware store, 
and bought a pistol, some powder, and a box of per- 
cussion-caps. He felt guilty while he was buying 
them, and when the nicely-tied parcel was handed 
him, he hid it under his jacket, as if he was afraid 
people could see right through the brown paper, and 
know what he had there. When he reached the 
house, instead of entering in his usual frank and open 
style, he sneaked round the back way, and went up 
to his chamber. After trying various places in which 
to secrete his purchase, he finally hid the package in 
the lower part of a dry sink. 

That evening, after supper, as John was reading a 
book, his mother, who was repairing a gown, said: 

John, lend me your knife a minute; I want to cut 
a whalebone.” 

Here was a dilemma that John had not reckoned 
on. It would not do to tell his mother he had sold it, 
so he said: 

“T lent it to Rodney Bangs, and he has got it now.” 

John persuaded himself that he had not told a lie 
when he said that, for it was true he had lent it to 
Rodney, and had not received it back; but it was 
really a lie that he told, for he had deceived his 
mother, and given her a wrong impression. His book, 
which had proved so interesting to him the evening 
before, now had but little attraction for him; his 
heart was heavy, and the voice of conscience prevént- 
ed him from enjoying anything. When bedtime 
came, he was glad to go, for he was tired of thinking 
what he had done, and he hoped that sleep would 
give him rest. He unrolled his bundle, and looked at 
the new pistol all bright and shining. He lifted the 
hammer, and let it down again softly; he then un- 
covered the percussion-caps, and admired them as 


when he could use them, but he felt very uncasy when 
he thought that he was doing this unbeknown to his 
father. At last he went to sleep, and dreamed that 
he was with a party of boys; they all had pistols, and 
he had his. Pretty soon one of them wanted to ex- 
change with John, but he was not willing; the boy 
attempted to grasp it, and a struggle followed, when 
suddenly the pistol went off with a loud noise. John 
woke up in a great fright, aud found that a high wind 
had slammed the window-blind, making the noise he 
had heard. 

When morning dawned, he hid his package between 
the mattresses of his bed, thinking it would be much 
safer there. At the breakfast-table he was fearful 
lest his father should ask him some question about 


lie. But he was spared this mortification, for Mr. 
Popple was in haste to get to his counting-room that | 
morning, as he had engaged to meet a man there, so 
he had no time to converse with his son, as was his | 
custom. 

At school John met Rodney Bangs, who asked him 
if he had tried his new pistol yet. 





chance.” 


“T tired mine twice yesterday,” said Rodney. “I 
went away off behind the barn, and no one knew 
anything about it.” 

Rodney was greatly mistaken when he supposed 
that no one saw him with the pistol, for it so happen- 
ed that the next neighbor, Squire Smithers, was go- 
ing out of town that day, and while harnessing the 
horse he heard the report of the pistol in Mr. Bangs’s 
yard, and peeping through a knothole in his barn, he 
saw Rodney reloading his pistol. Now Squire Smith- 
ers had been troubled a good deal with Rodney’s mis- 
chievous pranks, and he determined to inform Mr. 
Bangs of this new annoyance. It was not convenient 
at that time, so he went his journey, and returned 
the day before the Fourth. As he was driving into 
his yard, he saw Mr. Bangs on the sidewalk, and, 
recollecting about the pistol, told him of it. The 
consequence was, that Rodney was questioned that 
evening, and obliged to give up his pistol and powder 
to his father ; and not only that, but he was forbidden 
to leave the house on the Fourth of July morning, 
until after breakfast. This was a great deprivation 
to him, for all his playmates were to be up before 
sunrise. 

When John reached home after school, he thought 
it would be a good idea to try his pistol that after- 
noon, for it was Wednesday, and school did not keep. 
So after dinner he took the dangerous plaything, 
secreted it under his jacket, and went to the garden 
very cautiously. Down at the end of the garden was 
a lane, shaded on either side by mulberry and wild 
cherry-trees, with now and then a clump of alders; 
on one side of this lane was an old tool-house, some- 
what dilapidated, and long in disuse. John thought 
this would be a safe place to try his pistol. He easily 
opened the door and entered. There was no rammer 
to his pistol, so he had to whittle one out of a piece of 
hard wood. Having done this, he very carefully load- 
ed the weapon, placed a cap on the proper place, and 
than holding it out at arm’s length, he shut his eyes, 
and pulled the trigger. 

The report which followed was deafening, for John 
had poured an extra quantity of powder into the 
barrel. For a moment he thought he was stunned, 
but his attention was attracted by the rapid clatter- 
ing of horse’s hoofs, and looking from the door, he 
saw a horse dashing furiously down the lane. Feel- 
ing that he had caused some mischief—he knew not 
what—he ran to the house as quick as possible. Not 
a long time passed before he heard voices, and look- 
ing from the window saw a group of men bearing 
some one on @ litter. They approached the house 
and entered, and to John’s horror and consternation, 
he saw that it was his father. 

“This is a bad accident, I fear,” said one of the 
men. ‘Mr. Popple’s horse ran away, and threw him 
on to aheap of stones, and I believe his leg is broken.” 

As soon as Mrs. Popple coukl compose herself, she 
asked for more particulars, and John was aghast 
when he heard his father relate how he had been 
negotiating for a horse, and while trying to see if he 
was a good saddle-horse, he rode through the lane, 
and just as he was opposite the old tool-house, some 
one fired a pistol or gun, which scared the horse so 
that he became unmanageable, and ran madly down 
the lane, until he stumbled and threw his rider upon 
a pile of rocks. 

‘““Who could have been so wicked as to try to 
frighten the horse?” remarked Mrs. Popple. 

John’s heart could withstand no longer the weight 
of remorse and naughtiness which filled it so full. 
He threw himself upon his father’s neck, and con- 
fessed all, and begged to be forgiven. 

Mr. Popple was much grieved when he heard of 
John’s deception, and he said it pained him more 
than the fracture of his leg. It was the first time his 
son had ever attempted to conceal anything from 
him, and sad enough was the retribution. 

The family physician came, and said the leg was 
broken, and it would confine the sufferer to the 
house many weeks before he could go round as usual. 
These were gloomy weeks to John, for his father was 
in the habit of walking long distances with him to 
the woods, and on fishing excursions, and anywhere 
that John fancied to go. All this was over now; and 
John shed many bitter tears when he thought how 
much trouble he had caused his kind and good father. 
He knew that Rodney Bangs’s mischievous brain had 





they lay glittering in their snug box. They looked | 
very pretty, and John longed for the day to come | 


his knife or his money, and tempt him to tell another | 


instigated him to buy that pistol, and he had the 
good sense to resolve to have no more to do with such 


| Fourth of July came, and Mr. Popple sent for his 
| son, and handed him a package. 
“This, my son,” said he, “is a present that I 
bought for you three or four weeks ago, intending to 
surprise you to-day with it. I am afraid you will 
not enjoy it as much as you would have done if you 
had not made that great mistake the other day. 
Nevertheless, I give it to you, and it may serve as a 
reminder that a father’s advice is always indispen- 
sable, and that a boy should have no secrets from his 
parents.” 
John unrolled the parcel, and found therein a very 
handsome pistol, much superior to the one he had 
| bought. He then felt how much happier he would 
| have been if he had left the whole disposal of the 
Fourth of July to his father’s advice and generosity. 
| As it was, he spent it far differently, for the thoughts 

of his father—sick in his room, and not able to par- 





| ticipate in the festivities of the day—pervaded his | 


| heart with gloom, and marred all the pleasures of the 
| day. 





+ 





The best dowry to advance the marriage of a young | 


‘No, [have not,” replied John. “I can’t get a | lady is, to have in her countenance mildness, in her | 


| speech wisdom, and in her behaviour modesty. 


a gentleman residing in one of a row of houses in a 
street in South Brooklyn; to mention names might 
be unpleasant. He dreamed one night that he had 
discovered at his house a hidden closet, which was 
stored with silver and other valuable articles, sufti- 
cient to set him up in the world as a man of wealth. 
In the morning he told his wife, who, like a sensible 
woman, asked him what he had eaten before he went 
to bed, and warned him of the ill effects of late sup- 
pers. The next night he went to bed as usual, when 
lo, the same dream was repeated. To doubt any 
longer would be to fly in the face of fortune that was 
opening the portals of wealth to the happy dreamer. 
He resolved upon an exploration. Modern-built 
houses, put up in rows for speculation, to sell or rent, 
do not present any architectural intricacies where a 
closet might be stowed away unperceived; the lines 
are rectangular, and every inch of space saved. The 
hidden closet with the treasure must be somewhere 
in the walls. With a hammer the dreamer went 
about the house, sounding the walls, for indications 
of the concealed receptacle. At last his search was 
rewarded. A blow struck on the wall brought forth 
a metallic jingle in response. He struck again, and 
the same musical echo came forth. Bewildering vis- 
ions of wealth arose before the delighted —; he 
called his wife to behold the realization of his dream. 
Two or three vigorous blows brought down the plas- 
ter from the wall, broke through the lath, and reveal- 
ed an aperture, through which Mr. — thrust his 
hand, and brought forth a handful of spoons and 
forks! Mrs. —— now suggested that they had better 
proceed cautiously, and keep their good fortune quiet. 
The hole in the wall was covered up, and the happy 
couple retired to discuss their fortune. In a few 
minutes they were startled by a violent ring at the 
front door-bell. Mr.—— responded tothe " 
and found on the stoop his next door neighbor, in a 
state of intense excitement. 

“Are you the proprietor of this house?” said the 
visitor. 

“Tam,” said Mr. —. 

“Then, sir, allow me to tell you that there is a 
robber in your house, who has been committing 
burglary on my premises, by breaking through your 
wall into a closet, and stealing my silver-ware.” 

Mr. ——’s countenance underwent an extraordinary 
change of expression as the truth flashed upon him, 
He rushed up stairs to take a closer inspection of his 
secret closet, when the true state of the case was 
soon disclosed. The houses were separated by a par- 
tition wall, and Mr.—— had realized his dream by 
breaking into his neighbor's premises, and had “ struck 
silver” in the storeroom next door. A full explanation 
had to be made to satisfy the injured neighbor. The 
spoons were restored, the wall repaired, and the 
strictest secrecy enjoined and p ised, but the joke 
was too good to keep, and we publish it as a caution 
to people addicted to dr 














CURRAN’S CASE. 


Curran, on one occasion, was employed on behalf of 
the plaintiff in a case of assault. The plaintiff had 
called the defendant some ugly names, and threaten- 
ed him, and the defendant had taken the law into his 
own hands, and thrashed his opponent. Curran, 
however, would not hear of any palliating circum- 
stances. The plaintiff had been struck by the de- 
fendant; no matter what offence had been given, the 
defendant had no right to strike and abuse his ill- 
used client, etc. 

“Mr. Curran,” said the judge, “if a man met you 
in the street, called you a scoundrel, and spat in your 
face, what would you do?” 

“What would I do?” said Curran. 
knock him down as flat as a pancake!” 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the plaintiff 
lost his case. 


“ Bedad, I'd 





AN IMPUDENT ACTOR. 

Reeve was in the habit of taking great liberties 
with his audience—he would interpolate dreadfully ; 
nay, when he forgot his own part, he would coolly 
improvisatrise his share of the dialogue, without the 
slightest reference to his brother perfurmers. On 
one occasion he was acting the lover to Mrs. Fitz- 
williams, who was a plump little actress, in a scene 
where she holds out her hand to Reeve with this 
speech : 

“Can you refuse anything to your Pauline ?” 

Reeve, looking at her plump hand, cried out: 

“Paw lean! Paw fat, I call it!” 





a 


A MISTAKE. 
A French gentleman, having been rescued from a 





ducking in a river, and taken to a neighboring tavern, 
was advised to drink a glass of very warm brandy 
and water. 
“Sir, I shall thank you not to make it a fortnight.” 
“A fortnight?” said he. ‘“ Hadn’t you better take 
| it directly?” 
“*O yes,” said monsieur, “directly, to be sure, but 
| not a fortnight, not too weak !” 


78 Bra Yaw, 
Humors of the Day. 
A WONDERFUL DREAM. 

Everybody has heard wonderful stories of dreams 
that came true, resulting in marvellous discoveries of 
wealth, revelations of crime, and mysterious informa- 
tion of various sorts. Skeptical people are at liberty 
to believe, of course, what they please, but the fol- 
lowing story comes to us well authenticated, and the 
finale is, we think, quite original. The dreamer was 
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> RS. ELLIOTT «i: 

@) Ransford, a frie: 

; from the count: 
ting together by ” 
grate; one of 1 
with some kind:. |. : 
work, the others.) 4 14 
from which, oce: 
the pauses of co) ©. | 
she read a few «4 
aloud. The w: 
cold and storm, ‘ 
kind to make « rewoa 
alive to the en; . | 
home comforts. 

“Alice,” said 
ford, “do you 

name of the young lady we saw at Stewa: . . 
day, who was examining those costly shia + ' 
kind of scornful air, which seemed to say, ‘ ye 
good enough for such an exalted personage 1 

“Yes, that was Euphrasia Starforth, the \..: 
or, as some say, the niece of one of the ../ 
men in the city.” 

“Do you mean the Euphrasia Starforth 
of whose beauty has reached even me, in 
country home?” 

“The same. Did you think her handso: 

“ Yes, as far as delicately moulded featu. 
brilliant complexion go to constitute beau 

“It is not of the type, however, to suit Meroe 
ous Mrs. Ransford. That I can plainly 
Now tell me what you think wrong about 

“Her heart, which in unguarded mon, 
expression to her face. Short as the time 
to study her, I learned that.” 

“At the time I noticed her moat partic... 
might have been taken for the impers.., 
amiability. Such sweet smiles, such a mov. 
ing of the eyelids—such a soft, gentle voice 

“It was when that fine-looking man stov.. 
with her, was it not?” 

“You mean Lucian Aubrey, I suppose, - 
finest looking young man | know of. He: ; ' 
of ours, and often calls. I hope he will 
you are here.” 

“I shall be glad to make his acquainta. 
I’m not greatly deceived, Mr. Aubrey is a 
in the best sense of the word.” 

“He has the reputation of being rat 
cratic.” 

“The kind of aristocracy attributable 
judge, has its foundation in his mind and he.. 
are superior to anything low and grovellin 
nothing to do with broad, paternal acrn 
money-chest, except that these by exem, 
from the necessity of earning his daily | 
give freer scope fur the exercise of the m: 
ous impulses of humanity. His aristocra: 
the kind to bloom out into dandyism, evol 
Skill of his tailor, or flash on his coach pan. 
i emblazonry, invented by some one 
heraldry.” 

** You are enthusiastic in his praise.” 
“Not atall. Imay be mistaken conce: 
but what I've said appears to me the simp! 
nothing more. As for Miss Starforth, I ne 
her looks, nor ber appearance, half as weli 
&@ young girl who stood near her. 

“ Was it the girl in the plain gray dress’? 
“Yes. Do you know her.” 


* No, I do not.” 

“I suspect by a kind of hauteur which 1 
in Miss Starfurth’s manner towards her, | 
some humble dependent, who she expects v 
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